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FOREWORD 


r i AO the Outside World, life under the 
“Big Top” spells romance and mystery. 
To me it spells life and love and duty 
and home. The glamor it holds for me has 
been, and always will be, the joy and peace 
of work well done. 

No doubt the applause was always sweet in 
my ears, but sweeter even than that was the 
joy of knowing that I was physically able to 
do the thing of which the applause was the 
reward. 

To my father, and therefore to me, who 
listened to him with my whole heart from 
childhood, the keeping my body fit was a 
second religion. Had I let myself go and 
slumped in my work, I should have felt al- 
most as if I had committed a crime. 

Triumphs and hardships, both more ex- 
treme than in other courses of life, are per- 
haps the lot of us of the Inside World. The 
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tears and smiles of life come a little closer 
together for us. Joy or tragedy is always just 
around the corner, and where others, more 
home abiding, may ease up a bit now and then 
and relax their vigilance for a moment, we 
of the circus must obey the one never-chang- 
ing law of our world—that the show must 
go on. 

And to accomplish that, the will must be 
strong and the patience deep, and so the body 
grows strong through them. That was my 
father’s creed, and it has served me well. 


J. DEM. R. 


THE CIRCUS LADY 


I 


MY CIRCUS PROGENITORS 


white tent over my head was from child- 

hood as commonplace to me as a roof is to 
most people. For many years the sawdust ring 
was the most familiar thing in my life, just 
as it had been in the lives of my grandmother 
and my grandfather, my great-uncle, my 
father and mother, and many others of my 
family. 

The weary hours of exercising, of straining 
tired muscles one long inch farther, of travel- 
ing day after day, with always another stand 
ahead, the peril of injury or death always with 
us—all these were my inheritance as well as 
was the applause from crowded benches, the 
joy of difficult feats well done, the bliss of 
beautiful health and grace won by hard work. 
There are so bewilderingly many laws in the 
Outside World. We of the circus know only 


one law—simple and unfailing. The Show 
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I COME from a family of circus stars. The 
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must go on. For youngest and oldest, for 
least and highest; for the bareback queen and 
the canvas man—this is the cardinal law. 
There are no amendments. ‘There is no need 
of any. For always, despite rain or cyclone, 
despite train wrecks, despite life itself and 
even death, this law is obeyed by every one. 

A world of its own the circus. Like the 
Outside World, it has its births and deaths 
and marfiages, its pains and joys, its jeal- 
ousies and fears. But to us who are born 
under its surging canvas, it has one thing 
more. ‘There is a fraternity there, that we 
of the circus who have ventured. into the Out- 
side World, do not find in that strange place 
—~a fellow feeling that transcends money and 
position, that applies the Golden Rule and 
practices. it. 

The lure of the circus is for the Outside 
World to feel. They see the flashing spangles 
gleam in the light as the bareback ‘rider 
flies by, her whole body poised to meet her 
horse’s motion. They are fascinated by the 
spangle shimmer, and the circus becomes to 
them a thing of whirling magic. But we of 
the inside world know the daily toil that 
made possible that lovely shimmering leap 
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on a horse’s satiny back, the years that have 
gone to making those muscles answer so per- 
fectly the demands on them. For us the 
lure of the circus is the laugh of comrades, 
the helping hand in need, the sympathy at 
a fall, the little big things that make life 
possible and lovely. 

I have lived in both worlds. And I 
think I prefer, to the indifferent, haphazard, 
money-mad hurry of the Outside World, that 
of my world; that sympathy and understand- 
ing, grown shadowy since I have been away 
from it so long, still is more real to me than 
the world I am in now. Not only the 
spangles and the gay trappings made it color- 
ful; there was an inner color that warmed 
the soul. And that I miss. 

Famous riders in plenty there have been 
in my family. My grandfather’s father was 
the first man who ever turned a somersault 
on a horse’s back. He alighted on his knees 
and then jumped up to his feet quickly, and 
this was considered a great trick at that time. 
Now it is merely a commonplace. My 
grandmother was the first woman to stand 
on one foot on a horse, balancing herself 
erect. My aunt was the first woman ever to 
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turn a somersault on the back of a bareback 
horse. I had many traditions of great rid- 
ing to live up to. 

My people came, as did all the early fa- 
mous circus riders, from wandering troupes 
of players. Trained in such wise, they 
worked hard thus for years, eventually wind- 
ing up in some famous Paris circus, just as 
stock players of the present day serve a hard 
apprenticeship before they reach Broadway. 

From town to town in France they went, 
mountebankers by trade. Of course there 
were cheap little companies that never 
amounted to much, and there were good 
companies who had good wagons, and from 
whom the stars of the future were recruited. 

My grandfather had such a company. To 
be a first class mountebanker, two wagons 
were necessary, and his were large hand- 
some affairs, each with a little balcony in 
front, like the observation end of a present- 
day Pullman car. Announcements were 
made from these to the gathering public. 
They were always religiously decorated with 
flowers before a performance. There was a 
band of three pieces, usually German—a 
drum, a piccolo, a horn. There was a clown 
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and an acrobat, and the star of the group— 
the rider—then, as now, the aristocrat of the 
circus world. 

The two wagons were set together, the 
flowers gathered, and put in place, and one 
of the troupe went to the head village au- 
thority to get permission to play. ‘That 
gained, he had next to get the permission of 
the priest, which was not hard to get as a 
rule, for the priests of those days were a 
happy lot, who were glad of a little excite- 
ment in their quiet hamlets. If there was 
any sign of trouble in getting permission, the 
prettiest member of the troupe went to see 
these authorities, in her best bib and tucker. 
And, in those days as in these, the show 
usually went on. 

There were no box offices. When the per- 
formance was over, the clown went around 
taking up a collection. And then the flowers 
were put away, the horses hitched to the 
wagons, and the weary troupe went on its 
way to pastures new. 

From such a troupe as this one, belonging 
to her father, my grandmother graduated to 
stardom at the Cirque in Paris. 

My great-uncle had a famous string of 
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horses at the Paris Cirque. They were fam- 
ous throughout the country, and the nobility 
of the day often came behind the scenes to 
see the beautiful horses. Napoleon the First, 
himself a noted rider, and a great lover of 
horses, often came to see them, and was as 
familiar to them as their real owner. After 
the difficulties of his day he often came in 
the evenings back of the scenes to rest his 
tired nerves by looking at the horses. He 
and my great-uncle became friends in this 
common love of horses, and Napoleon often 
rode the horses behind the scenes. 

My great-uncle was a small man, from his 
picture much like Napoleon in build, and 
their likeness to each other was often com- 
mented on. There was one spirited horse, 
my great-uncle’s pride, which had never been 
ridden with regular reins, but only with long 
woven silken cords. This horse was Napo- 
leon’s especial favorite, and the tradition 
runs in our family that on more than one 
night Napoleon rode the ring in my uncle’s 
stead, and the great crowd that rose to him 
never knew that the circus rider they had 
been applauding for his skill was the Little 
Corporal himself. 
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But it was my grandmother who brought 
temperament into the family. It is about her 
that stories cluster, for she was the real artist 
of the family. She was a famous French 
star, and many in France still remember the 
name of Louise Tournaire. She had two 
daughters, one of whom, as Little Molly 
Brown, became almost as famous as herself. 
She had a remarkable horse who was re- 
puted’ to speak French,—that is, he had been 
taught to make sounds that were exactly like 
French words. This horse also had been 
trained to take a live fish out of the water 
from an arena tank, carry it all around the 
arena in its mouth, and deposit it unharmed 
back in the tank. This same horse, Black 
Diamond, caused her great anguish on her 
first trip to America. 

Grandmother had been heavily billed to 
appear first in New York and then to tour 
the country, being advertised as the foremost 
woman horse-taming authority in Europe, and 
actually recognized as such. She specialized 
on keeping her horses’ mouths as fine and 
delicate as the movements of a watch. Of 
course it took years to bring them to the 
state of perfection she demanded, and grand- 
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mother Tournaire was very proud of them. 
She had a habit of rubbing over their coats 
with a white silk handkerchief, clean for 
each horse, and if any dust appeared, woe to 
the unfortunate groom, for my grandmother 
had a terrible temper and could especially 
not forgive such neglect as this, for her 
horses were a religion with her. Each time 
she rode, she wore a new pair of gloves, 
snow white, and they were practically spot- 
less, my mother said, at the end of the per- 
formance. 

During the trip over the water Black Dia- 
mond rubbed his tail against an unprotected 
part of his wooden ship stall, and before it 
was discovered, he had rubbed the tail half 
off. Now this horse had been trained to a 
marvelous dance movement, his off fore foot 
and near hind foot meeting under his body 
in a dip; then with a rocking movement, he 
changed to the other two legs. And this dif- 
ficult trick was performed standing in one 
spot, while the band played the one tune to 
which he always performed, “Ten Thousand 
Miles Away.” 

Mme. Tournaire had created a sensation 
with this act in Europe, and it must have 
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been beautiful, for the horse was all gleam- 
ing black, she herself was all in black, with 
a sable cockaded hat and a scarlet flower in 
her lapel. The tall black figure, the swaying 
horse, the rhythm, always brought down the 
house in her beloved Paris. 

So she opened her act in New York, ready 
for a like reception. She sat immovable 
while her horse did his graceful steps under 
her. When the band stopped, she took off 
her hat, and bowed with dignity at the 
expected applause, which came generously. 
But in a minute she sensed under the clap- 
ping that some new demonstration was grip- 
ping the audience. New to American ways, 
she thought it merely some extra apprecia- 
tion of her, and bowed her acknowledg- 
ments again. But when finally under the 
applause she heard a distinct laugh, and then 
another, she spurred her horse and made her 
exit in great wrath, breaking into angry 
words off stage at the insults from what she 
termed this “wild Indian country.” 

When she recovered from her rage, they 
were able to tell her what had caused the 
mirth. A false tail had been tied over the 
beautiful one which the horse had spoiled on 
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the trip over. This had become loosened and 
finally as the horse rocked more and more, 
had fallen off entirely, and while she was 
bowing with all her dignity, this tail lay in 
the sawdust beside her. She was so enraged 
at the laughter and the insult to her dignity 
that she wanted to go straight back to France, 
and it was with difficulty that she was per- 
suaded to fulfil her engagements. 

The rest of the tour passed off beautifully 
and restored her shattered self-esteem, for 
she was furiously applauded every time she 
appeared. And before long Mme. Tour- 
naire played a return engagement in Amer- 
ica. This time she brought with her her 
daughter Josephine. Now each year, since 
Josephine was a child, she had taken her 
from her convent school for a few weeks to 
begin to develop in her the skill in horse- 
manship in which she herself was so profi- 
cient. Each time she was disappointed, for 
this, her elder daughter, showed no desire to 
enter the ring. She was a shy, quiet little 
thing, who each time escaped gladly back to 
the convent away from her mother’s ambi- 
tions for her. And each time her mother 
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gave her one year more to get ready for her 
destined career. 

To my grandmother this was the only ca- 
reer. Everything had to go excepting the 
things that contributed to this. For instance, 
later, with another daughter she was very 
successful. By dint of the hardest training, 
she made her second child, Molly Brown, a 
star. But the way to Molly’s stardom was 
hard. My grandmother used to put a rake 
behind her when she wanted her to turn 
somersaults backwards, so that if she jumped 
farther than she ought she would land on 
the rake. And once, in the ring, Molly fell. 

Her mother rushed in, mother love upper- 
most for the moment. ‘‘What is the matter, 
my darling?” she asked. ‘Why don’t you 
OunS 7 

Poor Molly was sobbing with pain, and 
her arm hung limp, “I think I broke my 
arm.” 

“Oh, my poor child, that is terrible. We 
must take care of it. But first, Molly, my 
child, go back and finish your act.” 

That was my grandmother’s feeling for 
her work. 

On this second American trip she had put 
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aside previous disappointments, and put Jo- 
sephine through a little course of training— 
simple work, but calculated to exact from her 
a public performance to put her at her ease 
before the public. So the band in the New 
York theatre was playing gaily to an expect- 
ant audience. It was an all-starcast bill, 
and Mme. Tournaire was not the least among 
the stars. 

Before long, it became apparent that some- 
thing was wrong. ‘The introductory music 
was played twice over; the curtain-raising 
music had been played and was starting 
again. But no one appeared on the stage. 
An act not on the program was going on be- 
hind the scenes. Mme. Tournaire, hearing 
the music going on and on again, rushed 
from her dressing room to find the cause of 
the delay. To her rage and dismay, she 
found her daughter back scene, entwined in 
the stage curtain, abashed and ready to cry, 
afraid to come out in unaccustomed tunic and 
tights from the shelter of the velvet curtains 
to face the audience of terrifying faces. No 
coaxing or commanding could move her. 

Her mother knew but one law—no matter 
what happened the show must go on. She 
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argued with the girl who only grew paler 
and shook her head. She tried to pull her on 
the stage, thinking that if she were once 
really on, inheritance and pride would put 
her through her steps. Josephine only clung 
the tighter to the protecting curtain. My 
grandmother, her temperament now all out 
of bounds, was about to turn on her in ter- - 
rible anger—and my grandmother’s anger 
was a terrible thing, I know—when a young 
man from one of the other acts stepped over 
and put a restraining hand on the infuriated 
Mme. Tournaire, and suggested she begin 
her act instead. 

Well, the show did go on, but it went on 
without Josephine’s intended début. And 
a short time later Josephine married the 
strange young man who had saved ues HS 
her mother’s wrath. rues se See 

My father’s mother: was:- S6t. Goes des 


scent, and my father’s’ father. was: “Fiench.:..* 


In his family, no -one ‘before:. himself. had. 
ever been contested’ with a circus: My fath-. 
er’s father died -when he was'a: :Hittle boy, and 
he was left in tivé:care of his mother, a gen- 
tle, retiring woman who had little control 
over the boy. When he was nine years old, 
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he ran away from home and joined a little 
traveling circus, and his mother thought 
he had been kidnapped. For months she 
mourned him as dead, until one day she 
learned from neighbors who had seen him 
that he was with a circus. She journeyed to 
the place where the circus was exhibiting, 
and found him there, much attached to a 
man named Smith, a very celebrated rider 
and dancer, who was teaching the boy his 
tricks. My father was very unwilling to 
come home, for the lure of the circus had 
caught him, and he said if he had to go home 
he would run away again as soon as he had 
a chance. 

The circus people pointed out that she 
might as well let him stay, for he was in 
--ggod hands, and perhaps if he ran away 
‘itrém* she ‘again he might fall into the hands 
of less kindly: ‘pepples: ;So he was allowed to 


AE detay 3 "He .took , readily: to the handling of 


horses “and--to" idanziing, which in those days 
“was : :copisidered an " éstential, usset—a man had 
to be altnose-2 pigmier dancer before he was 
considered any sort of a’bateback rider. One 
important thing was to have exceedingly 
supple wrists, so that one could get results 
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from dancing horses with no apparent use of 
the arms. My father loved the life from the 
start and was such an eager pupil that the 
other riders took a keen interest in him. At 
first, mindful of the fact that his mother 
wanted him back, they gave him more than 
the ordinary stuff, thinking he would grow 
tired of the life and be glad to go back to his 
mother. It was quite a thing, too, to appoint 
oneself responsible for the well-being of so 
young a child in such a life, and children 
then as now were discouraged from staying 
with a circus. Only a family high in its 
profession could demand the luxury of trav- 
eling with its children. 

Next my father drifted for some years in 
the West Indies, and in 1853 he went with the 
old Washington Circus at Thirty-ninth Street 
and Sixth Avenue. He married ‘Josephine 
Tournaire in 1861, traveled until 1868, when 
he organized his own show under the:name 
of the DeMott .and- WardsCircus and Me- 
nagerie. This show was a financial: success 
for some time, even though my father was a 
miserable business man, one who always re- 
fused to tie himself to contracts and whose 
honesty was proverbial in the show business. 
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The thing that broke him was something 
not so common now as it was then—in fact, 
it has disappeared from the large circuses 
- completely. That is the profession known as 
grafting, of which I shall have more to say 
later. 

My father was a very honest man. He 
would have no grafters with his shows, so 
that he soon became among this profession a 
marked man. In those days, now happily 
past, so much of the money came in through 
these grafters that my father’s financial losses 
became greater and greater until finally the 
show had to be dissolved. But he stuck to 
his principles, and there were no grafters 
allowed on his lot. 

This fact, and also the fact that my father 
‘Jost all his savings in the big English bank 
‘‘failute of Jay. Cook & Co., sent us all into 
-the ring’ far. earlier: thafy was his desire that 
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THE CHILD OF THE CIRCUS 


E made a rather strange circus fam- 

\ \ ily. My mother never got accus- 

tomed to the circus ring, and my 
grandmother consoled herself with her other 
daughter, who was more like herself. 

Mother herself went into the ring for 
only one reason: the match between herself 
and my father had been a genuine love 
match, and they hated to be away from each 
other. So my mother went into the ring, 
since traveling with members of the family 
who did not perform was never encouraged. 
Her work was good, but never brilliant. It 
was not the thing she liked to do, but she 
forced herself to it in order that she might 
not be separated from my father. 

As for the rest of us—we children who 
kept coming along until there were eight of 
us—we went along too. Neither my father 
nor my mother would consent to leave the 


family behind unless absolutely forced to it, 
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so we were put on horses very early, filling 
in with some little act, in order that we 
might travel with the show. 

Those were the days of wagon travel. 
My family had what was known as a fam- 
ily wagon and a family man. It was a 
sort of two-seated surrey, with a good strong 
horse to pull it. Father Mack was for 
years our wagon man, and a merry life he 
led. Daily he vowed he was through with 
the DeMott family, but either love of us or 
love of excitement led him on to stay with 
us. He would mutter and rage, but every 
morning, there he was on the wagon seat, 
waiting to take us to the next stand. 

My father himself had a small quarter- 
seated light buggy and a pair of spirited 
horses, and he went on ahead by himself so 
that he could reach the lot ahead of the lay- 
ing-out man. I myself think the poor man 
got this outfit in order to have some rest from 
all of us ever-talking, never-resting children. 
It was his only chance for peace and quiet. 

Life was an exciting thing in those early 
wagon days. Early in the morning, some- 
times before four o’clock, we were hustled 
up. Time and again I have been dressed 


JOSIE DEMOTT 


Making one of her first essays at bareback riding when between 
four and five years old. 
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when only half awake, my brothers and sis- 
ters around me being brushed and combed 
by mother or nurse. A quick bite to eat— 
warm milk and a cracker—and out we stum- 
bled into the gray light of dawn. Father 
Mack was waiting. He loaded the wagon 
with baskets of fruit and bread and the 
baby’s supply of milk. Then in went the 
cage with Willy’s parrot, my monkey, 
Louise’s tame squirrel, a few dogs of as- 
sorted size, a box of rabbits. By this time 
each child was awake enough to see that his 
or her particular pet got in safely and had a 
good place. Then in went the children one 
by one, then our nurse, and last of all, with 
great dignity, my mother. My mother could 
be dignified anywhere, and dignity was a 
difficult thing to maintain sometimes with 
our outfit, with squawking pets and impa- 
tient children and Father Mack’s insistence 
that we must hurry. But somehow she main- 
tained it. 

There were plenty of pleasant days when 
we made one stand after the other easily. 
There were other days that were full of dan- 
ger and trouble. 

The first wagon in the train tried to seek 
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safe roads for those that followed. When- 
ever this wagon reached a fork, the driver 
put down in the road a branch from a tree 
or a log from a farmer’s fence, barring 
the road which was not to be taken by the 
following wagons. Occasionally a bridge of 
doubtful safety had to be crossed, and the 
whole show train of wagons was held up till 
it was tested. Often the roads were almost 
impassable from rain; the ruts were so deep 
that the heavily loaded baggage wagons 
could scarcely get through and sometimes 
they stuck fast. Then teams from other wag- 
ons were hitched on, and if the place was an 
extra sticky one, the services of the elephant 
were called on. When he put his good gray 
head against the back and a_ twelve-horse 
driver sat in the wagon seat, it simply had to 
move. 

Things always did move, somehow. The 
circus always got there in time, no matter 
how hard was the going. The spirit animat- 
ing everybody and everything was that the 
show had to go on. And it always did. 

Once we, near the end of the procession, 
were crossing a bridge, not over seven feet 
high. It broke under the wagon ahead, so 
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Father Mack waited awhile and reconnoit- 
ered. He saw plenty of tracks to show the 
head wagons had gone through the water be- 
side the bridge, so he did not hesitate to pull 
the horses to one side and ford the stream. 
Perhaps the heavy wagons ahead had dis- 
placed stones in the stream bed. Anyway, 
whatever the reason, our family wagon went 
down in a ditch over the horses’ stomachs 
and over the wheels and the water rushed 
into our wagon. The children lay asleep in 
the seats, finishing their interrupted morning 
slumbers, and the sudden storm of water 
wakened them. 

My mother screamed and held the baby 
over her head to save him, calling to the 
nurse to save some of the others. 

“Where is Louise?” she wailed. ‘Willy, 
are you drowned? Answer me, children.” 

But the children were so busy either get- 
ting the water out of their mouths or res- 
cuing their pets that they couldn’t tell her 
they were still alive. 

The dogs barked, my little monkey climbed 
whimpering to my shoulder, my brothers 
spoke soothingly to the rabbits, and faithful 
Father Mack stood at the dashboard urging 
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the horses ahead. “My last trip with the De 
Mott family,” he was asserting with growl- 
ing determination. 

By this time the next wagon came along, 
the children were fished out gagging and 
crying, and the pets were assorted. And 
now, when everything was quiet again, and 
the wagon had been drained, and we were 
on our way, there came from Polly, usually 
very voluble, but on this occasion utterly 
silent, one squawk after the other of protest, 
as if she had held herself in while the danger 
lasted, but was having a good fit of hysterics 
now that it was over. 

We all settled down again, and made ready 
for the really great excitement of each day: 
the attempt to reach the next town in time 
for the parade. We personally had no need 
of hurry. Due to our high position with the 
show, we need not parade, but the desire to 
get there in time was in our blood, as well as 
in Father Mack’s. And we always got there. 

My father usually went ahead to arrange 
for our rooms, so we went straight to our 
hotel. Father Mack alighted first, ponder- 
ously. There was always the usual delay 
while mother arranged her hat and nurse 
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located all the youngsters, some of whom had 
slid under the seats or were lost in the buf- 
falo robes. 

We were now ready for the great alight- 
ing. By this time a gaping crowd had 
usually collected on the verandah, and other 
guests were peeping out back of the lace cur- 
tains. Word had gone around that the circus 
was coming. 

While Father Mack waited impatiently 
for us, one head after the other popped out, 
usually to be pulled back by my mother, and 
have its hair violently brushed, its coat and 
hat straightened. You had to look satisfac- 
tory before you got out of that wagon. The 
first child to pass muster hopped off, and 
stood there demanding its particular pet. 
Then came a regular succession of pets and 
children, until all were out, last of all the 
nurse with the baby in her arms. There was 
always a baby. 

The baby, its nap interrupted, usually 
made ready to enter the hotel yelling with all 
its might, while the patient nurse bobbed it 
up and down. My mother, still deep in the 
wagon, would call out one of our names, and 
then that child knew it was up to him or her 
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to still the baby’s cries if possible. If 
Louise’s name was called, she would bob her 
box of rabbits up and down in front of the 
baby, or if it were Willy he showed him his 
bright parrot, and if Josie’s name came, I 
produced the watch that had been a gift on 
my last birthday. And usually, among us 
all, the baby consented to be soothed. 

But my mother would not appear till all 
was quiet. She was taking advantage of the 
time thus afforded to make herself present- 
able after the long, tiresome trip. As soon 
as a dignified opportunity came, she stepped 
out of the wagon as if it had been a private 
cab, and she were entering the hotel as un- 
noticeably as possible. Naturally this was 
difficult, with hotel guests still all around 
awaiting eagerly our complete exit. 

Sometimes we reached the hotel porch 
only to find the door closed, and the proprie- 
tor stubbornly refusing to let us in. Father 
Mack would strike ahead, mumbling about 
his speedy severance from the DeMott fam- 
ily, and insist on talking to the proprietor, 
and demanding entrance for us. 

“So many children,” that one would moan, 
“and Mr. DeMott did not mention all the 
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animals and birds. They will destroy too 
much stuff here.” 

Tt usually turned out that my father forgot 
to mention, when he made his reservations, 
the exact number of children, and had said 
nothing about our pets at all. But after the 
proprietor threw up his hands a sufficient 
number of times, and Father Mack had 
growled a similar amount, and had promised 
to pay for any damages we might do, we 
got our rooms and our meal, for which we 
were more than ready. 

After faces and hands were washed all 
around, and the youngest were put to bed 
for a nap, the rest of us joined the crowd on 
the porch to watch the parade go by. On 
very special occasions, when I pleaded so 
hard that it wore out my mother’s objections, 
I was allowed to go in too. But it was to 
her abhorrence, for she could never under- 
stand how any of her family could volunta- 
rily want to join in this part of the per- 
formance. 

In those days artists who had risen to the 
top of their profession were never expected 
to parade, to my mother’s great relief. 

But I was not like my mother. I was like 
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my grandmother, and born with a love of the 
ring, and nothing made me so happy as per- 
mission to ride in a parade. The twinkling 
pony under me, the music just ahead, the an- 
nouncer’s voice coming clear through the 
air,—it was bread and meat and wine, and 
food for my spirit besides. 

Once when we were somewhere in the 
Middle West, and I was ten or so years old, 
my father told me that on that day I might 
ride at the head of the parade directly be- 
hind the band, riding tandem, on Prince and 
Indo. Now Prince was a horse whom I had 
ridden a lot, but Indo was a spotted bronco 
we had bought the year before from the 
Indians. My father’s keen eye had picked 
him out from a herd of half-grown broncos, 
and because he insisted on having that par- 
ticular one, he had had to pay a rather high 
price for him, for the Indians, fairly trained 
by civilizing influences even at that time, had 
grown into very competent business people. 
He gave promise of being a wonder, and my 
father had worked very hard with him, train- 
ing him to do a high school act and a man- 
age act, and I had ridden him in the circus 
more than once. But never before tandem 
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and never in a parade. This was an honor 
and marvelous news to me, but distressing to 
my mother who, as I rode more and more in 
the parades, always voiced her dislike of 
these unnecessary public appearances of 
mine. 

But, “Tt will be good experience for her,” 
said my father, “let her go.” 

It was the reddest letter day I had known 
so far. I sallied swaggeringly down to the 
lot, and in grown-up fashion, found my keys 
in the general utility bag at my waist. I saw 
to it that my trunk was given sufficient dis- 
tance in the dressing room from the other 
trunks—this is a matter of great moment to 
every circus star, for your importance in the 
show depends on how much space you are 
allowed to keep for your individual trunk. 
I got every inch I was allowed. 

Hardly able to keep both feet on the 
ground, so happy was I, I pulled out my red 
riding habit, my best white gloves, my shiny 
black boots. The others looked up at this 
extra dressing up, but they didn’t have the 
kindness to ask me why I was doing it. So 
I was forced to tell the whole dressing room 
myself how I was riding tandem in the pa- 
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rade with Prince and the bronco. Satisfied 
with the interest my news had created, I be- 
gan to wish to myself that I had asked my 
father to have the announcer tell the crowds 
about it, for I wanted the gillies to know that 
this was a half-trained animal I was riding, 
one that had never been in a parade before 
and was still afraid to pass the camels and 
elephants. 

I had been ready for some time when the 
cornet brought us all out of our dressing 
rooms. I was first up when the command 
came to mount. Prince was harnessed all in 
white, and the bronco had a white saddle 
over his black and white spots. -While we 
were waiting, I practiced a bit driving 
Prince ahead of Indo, the groom aiding me 
by keeping the horses from facing each 
other. But I was sure that after I got away 
from the horse tents | would have no trouble, 
for the going would be straight ahead. The 
second call came. We fell into our places. 
With the musicians all seated, we started off 
the lot, I directly behind the band. 

The announcet’s voice called to the farm- 
ers who had come to town with their wives 
to see the show, to hold their horses while 
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the elephants passed. The cages came along, 
the clown band, the monkeys, the clowns on 
mules, and the riders, and lastly, the camels 
and the elephants. All this following me. 
It was the most glorious day of my life. 

The one drawback to my joy I had man- 
aged to eliminate while the procession was 
forming. My father had ordered a groom 
to follow me on foot through the parade, to 
see that Prince did not give me any trouble 
and that I should not get entangled in the 
tandem reins, so new to Indo, and throw the 
horses. Feeling much above such looking 
after, and knowing this would spoil my day 
—for even if the gillies didn’t notice the 
groom, the show people would and knew 
why he was there—I persuaded the man, a 
simple sort of fellow, that I was all right 
alone, and he might as well go back to the 
tents. He demurred at first. 

“Tt’s a shame,” I said, “that you should 
have to walk all that way in the hot sun. It’s 
a boiling day. And if Papa could just see 
how nicely the horses are behaving, he’d say 
it was all right. And the mounted people 
can help me if there should be any trouble.” 

The boiling sun, long walk argument fin- 
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ally won him over, so he went back and left 
me alone. 

The lot was quite a distance from the 
town, and I had plenty of time to get my 
exhibit well in hand. I Spanish’ trotted 
them; I brought my whip lightly down on 
the back of Prince and he pranced about, so 
that the onlookers, as we gradually got into 
the crowds, applauded loudly. I kept them 
prancing so that the applause would keep on 
coming. Of course I knew that my father’s 
orders were to take them quietly through the 
streets, but those hand clappings were like 
wine, and the horses were really doing won- 
derful work. 

Suddenly I heard the mounted people call- 
ing out to me in concerned tones, but I was 
showing them a thing or two even beyond 
my hopes, and there was no reason for them 
to worry about me. Presently my lead pony 
began to look around, his head up, his eyes 
wild, and staring, as though frightened. It 
was not due to my cueing that he was be- 
having so, and I tried to turn around and see 
why he was acting queerly, but I waited. It 
was probably some farmer’s team running 
away, a thing which often happened. But 
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when Indo too began turning uneasily, I did 
look around and to my horror saw that Julia, 
one of our most fractious elephants, was on 
the rampage, and that the mounted people 
behind me had scattered in all directions. 
She was tossing her trunk and throwing her 
head from side to side, and the space be- 
tween her and me was lessening very rapidly. 
My ponies, now thoroughly aroused to their 
peril, were both continually turning around 
to look at her, which of course made danger 
of tangling me up in their rigging so that 
we would all be thrown to the ground 
straight in the path of the uncontrollable 
beast. 

Down I brought my whip with a cut- 
ting crack on Prince’s back. He straight- 
ened, and the returning whip caught my 
mount under the flank. Off we flew past 
the band wagons, just turning off the road, 
and my whip kept coming down, first on one 
and then on the other. But my horse was 
faster than Prince, so I gathered up the long 
reins as fast as I could, threw them over the 
turrets on Prince’s withers, hit him the hard- 
est crack I possibly could and turned him 
loose. Meantime the animal behind me was 
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still pursuing my scarlet habit, so I turned 
the first corner I came to on a runaway gait, 
the mad brute still lumbering after me. 

I sighted a large barn, ran through one 
open door, and out the one opposite, over a 
manure pile, down under the basement, and 
into the cowshed before I dared stop. I dis- 
mounted my thoroughly frightened, steam- 
ing pony, closed the shed door on him, both 
to keep the elephant out and to keep my 
horse from getting in a draft and foundering. 

Before I had really caught my breath, the 
owner of the barn came tearing down and 
scolded me thoroughly for upsetting his milk 
cans and told me the circus would find out it 
couldn’t go rampaging all over his place. I 
could hurry up and settle for the milk and 
the other damage, coming into his place and 
trying to show off like a little smarty. I 
never found out how many complimentaries 
this cost the show, but it was probably 
plenty. 

But, best of all, in the confusion the fact 
that I had sent the groom back was over- 
looked—he naturally not having mentioned 
it—and my father praised my quick judg- 
ment in releasing Prince and running alone, 
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Julia, my large pursuer, I learned later, 
had turned off somewhere else, and when the 
elephant man arrived with Julia’s favorite 
dog Spot and her pal horse—for every ele- 
phant has a particular horse and dog friend 
who help in controlling them—there was lit- 
tle difficulty in getting her home from a 
nearby wood where she was amusing herself 
destroying trees. Fortunately the owner of 
the woods lived far away, or there would 
have been more complimentary tickets to 
hand over by our hard-working adjuster. 

But elephants and angry farmers could not 
destroy my love of my profession. 

I remember the first time I ever rode in a 
ring. Being always anxious to get in this 
wonderful place where my father and mother 
rode to gorgeous music, in wonderful clothes, 
I kept begging for a chance, and finally, 
when I must have been all of three or four, 
my father let me ride. ie put me on a 
broad, flat saddle known as a pad, on a tiny 
pony. This pad had an iron upright with a 
cross bar at the top, the sort you often see 
used when there are monkeys in an act who 
are put on a pony and run around the track. 
To this I was tied, monkeywise, and sent 
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around the ring. So elated was I at my 
début in the magic ring, that I threw out my 
arms and kicked my legs as I had seen the 
bareback riders do, when I watched them 
from the seats. I kissed my hands to the 
audience like any grown-up artist. My 
mother said to me in later years that she was 
sure the audience thought it was a mechani- 
cal doll sent out as a joke. 

Be that as it may, I thought they thought I 
was real, and I felt that mine was the great- 
est act in the whole performance. My grand- 
mother Tournaire who had failed so signally 
with my mother, was going to live again 
through me. 


III 


TRAVELING WITH THE CIRCUS 


REALIZE now what I did not know at 
| that time—the fact that my parents had 

no real desire to stay on as circus people. 
My mother had never wanted it, and the 
grafters and the continuous moving about 
with a large family, wearied my father of 
the life. He hated to see us having to face 
conditions that had disheartened him, and 
he knew too well, having learned it by hard 
experience, the fate of the person who joins 
his life with a circus, as far as outside social 
life is concerned. He himself, years after 
he had grown up, and after he was a well- 
known circus figure, feeling homesick for his 
own kin, had paid a visit to a sister whom 
he had not seen for years. She received him 
at the door of her nicely appointed living 
room, the maid having announced him. Look- 
ing straight at him in case he should fail to 
understand her, she introduced him by some 


perfectly strange name as a friend of her 
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childhood. My father played his part, and 
went away. It was from such pain that he 
wanted to save us—wanted us to be either all 
circus or all Outside World. 

But it was the world we had been trained 
in. In it we could make a good living, so in 
it we stayed. But I have often heard my 
father say he wished he could take his whole 
family to a farm fifty miles away from any 

circus and keep them there, or find a con- 
venient cave where circuses could never 
penetrate. 

He was a gentle, kindly man, always pieas- 
ant to his family and to others. When he 
died, there were many people at his funeral, 
and there were more children than grown- 
ups. I myself adored him, and was at his 
side whenever possible. I always wanted his 
good opinion and was willing to work for it, 
and this made a great hit with my father. 

He liked to have me with him whenever 
he could, and often when the weather was 
pleasant and the jumps from one town to the 
other were short, he took me out of the fam- 
ily wagon into his little buggy, where there 
was just room for a very small girl on the 
seat beside him. Sometimes he even gave me 
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the reins and let me drive the spirited pair, 
the pride of his heart. He liked to see what 
judgment I would use over rough ground. 
He taught me how horses must be kept from 
all danger of strain or lameness. Of course 
I was proud of this, but also I was some- 
times ashamed of my mistakes, such as giv- 
ing the wheels the smallest ruts when the 
horses should have had them. But I usually 
profited some by each lesson my father 
taught me. 

I often fell asleep when he had the reins, 
dozing along beside him and if we came 
to something interesting he awoke me and 
called my attention to it. Once when we 
were going through Minnesota he woke me 
to show me the lovely lakes everywhere 
around us, sparkling blue in the sun. So I 
have always remembered the state of Minne- 
sota with pleasure, and, when people speak 
of its icy winters, I think only of the lovely 
lakes my father showed me, and of the prai- 
tie chickens flying thick about us. 

One day I was half asleep in the buggy, 
when my father’s voice brought me to sud- 
den wakefulness. I glanced around, but see- 
ing nothing unusual in the landscape I won- 
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dered what he wanted to show me. He was 
whoaing the horses loudly, and they did 
seem to be going faster than usual—in fact, 
they were galloping. I was not alarmed, for 
I had never seen my father in any place too 
difficult for him to handle. But I did know 
that one should never let a team of horses 
trot fast down hill. All I could see was that 
my father wanted me to take the team and 
bring them to a slow gait while they were 
going down-grade. At the foot I saw a 
small, uncertain-looking bridge made of loose 
planks, always dangerous because a _ loose 
plank may fly up when the horse steps on 
it. My father was still busy whoaing, so 
I reached for the reins. Instead of giving 
them to me, this only irritated him, but his 
commands were so indistinct that I thought 
I was to insist on having them. This was a 
new game, but I made ready to play it, 
thinking he wanted to see what I would do 
in an emergency. If it was to be a lesson in 
insistence I was ready. 

This time my father called, “Let them 
alone, Josie,” in no uncertain tones, but I 
went right on fighting for them, entering 
fully into the spirit of the game now, while 
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he tried to throw me into the seat beside him, 
and I kept getting directly in front of him. 
But a command more stern than the others 
sent me back to my seat, and I realized the 
horses were going faster than ever. I glanced 
at my father, and saw his face white and set. 
For the first time I knew that the team was 
running away. 

By this time my father had the reins 
wrapped around his arms, his feet braced 
against the dashboard, and all his strength 
was butted against the pull of the infuriated 
horses. How he was ever going to make that 
little bridge and get across it I could not see, 
for the gig was swaying from side to side, 
and as we neared the bridge we saw another 
terrifying thing. Someone who had crossed 
had knocked a large plank upright, leaving a 
hole, which would either catch the horses’ 
feet or else the swinging plank would make 
them shy. It seemed inevitable that the gig 
would be overturned and the team pulled 
over on us. 

I looked at my father’s rigid face, his eyes 
fixed tensely ahead. I trusted him, but I won- © 
dered what he would do to save us. I was 
soon to learn. 


call 
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Half standing up, he brought all his 
strength to one rein, pulled with all his 
might, thus steering the madly galloping ani- 
mals directly to the left of the road. Now, 
for the first time, I felt real fear, for he was 
heading them straight for a tree along the 
path. Then something struck me, and when 
I came to I was out on one side of the road. 
I looked up to see my father disentangle 
himself from the reins which he had wound 
so tightly around his arms that blood ran 
when he unwound them, all the while calling 
softly, “Whoa, Boy,” in a gentle but ex- 
hausted voice. He came over to me, still 
calling to them, and seeing that I was all 
right, even though speechless, he went to the 
horses who stood trembling, one on one side, 
one on the other, of the tree which had ended 
their wild running. Now I saw that my 
father had taken the one chance of life we 
had: he had steered the horses so that they 
should be halted, one on each side of the 
tree. 

After awhile he called over to show me 
the cause of the trouble. One of the horses 
had stumbled starting down the long hill, 
and the pole running between them had 
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broken, at a certain point where it was rein- 
forced by an iron running on each side of it. 
The pole gone, guidance was difficult, if not 
impossible. The iron had full sway and 
punched first one and then the other horse in 
the stomach, so that though in the beginning 
the poor things were willing to listen to my 
father’s commands to stop, the pole would 
hit them when they tried to as the gig swayed 
to a stop. My father explained it all to me, 
shaken though I was; made me examine the 
pole and look at the wound in the side of 
each horse; let me get apples and sugar from 
the buggy to feed them. I wanted to give 
the poor, scared things some sugar at once, 
but my father said they were still too dis- 
turbed to be approached; naturally they did 
not understand what had happened to them, 
and any approach might make them kick us 
in their fear, feeling that we had been re- 
sponsible for their injury and would hurt them 
some more. Meantime my father cut down 
a limb with the hatchet we always carried 
with us, bound the broken pole and iron sup- 
port together, and by that time we could go 
up to the horses, feed them, and slowly re- 
lease them. They were allowed to graze 
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quietly and my father adjusted their har- 
nesses very gently. 

By this time the whole circus train of 
wagons had caught up with us, and I was 
hoisted alongside the driver of a monkey 
cage, for my father wanted no added risk 
when he was driving the runaways again for 
the first time. Somewhat put out, but realiz- 
ing that this was no time to voice an objec- 
tion, I mounted the cage, and in a few min- 
utes had consoled myself by persuading the 
driver to let me handle the reins. So the trip 
was not an entirely spoiled one. 

As I jumped down on the lot, I heard a 
few gillies who were watching me. Right 
here perhaps I had better explain the term, 
gillie. To a circus person a gillie is any- 
body at all outside the circus—queen or com- 
moner, president or newsboy—all are gillies 
in the eyes of the inside world which is the 
circus. 

The gillies were talking in tones very 
audible to me. 

“Isn't it awful to let a little girl like that 
take such a long trip on a monkey cage?” 

Whereupon I turned around and told them 
at great length the story, how I usually rode 
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in a very nice family wagon, but that my 
father had let me ride with him and we had 
had an accident. 

“Ts he your real father?” one gillie asked 
me, and I was just about to relate a few 
details of our family life when Father Mack 
and the family wagon came up, with my dis- 
tracted mother peering out. She had just 
heard about the accident and thought I was 
killed. Seeing me as usual engaged in tell- 
ing my life to the curious farmers and towns- 
men, she called me to her. 

My mother had learned long ago that the 
gillies never understood us inside people, but 
I was still too young. I wanted to explain 
all about us to these people, to set straight 
their conception of us. It took me long, bit- 
ter years to learn that it was a useless, hope- 
less thing to try to do. 

After that I felt that I could handle a run- 
away team. I could ride tandem and escape 
from an elephant and save my horse, and ride 
the ring with the best of them. But I was 
filled with a desire to learn to turn a somert- 
sault on a horse’s back while the horse was 
running around the ring. 

Now my father, though ordinarily a gen- 
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tleman, was very insistent about one thing. 
If you wanted to learn some difficult trick he 
would point out its danger or try to dissuade 
you from trying it, but, if you once began it, 
you had to go through with it till you did it 
successfully, no matter how much you wanted 
to give it up halfway. He told me it was a 
very difficult thing, but I gave him no rest. 
Somersault I would learn to do. So at last 
they brought me a somersaulting horse, and 
I got on his back. I tried and tried, but I 
could not turn a somersault. On the ground 
I could turn them all day, but here some 
strange new sensation took hold of me as I 
stood on that horse’s back, that took all de- 
sire to do the trick from me. 

But I had insisted too much in the begin- 
ning, and now each time I flew around the 
ring, still without somersaulting, I knew his 
eye was on me. I kept riding around and 
riding around, every now and then sitting 
down as if I were trying something new, but 
before long it was evident to the onlookers 
that I was scared. My father called to ask 
me if I were frightened, and I said of course 
I was not, but that the horse was not gal- 
loping close enough and he acted as if he 
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were going to shy besides. ‘As a matter of 
fact, I was feeling something I had never 
felt before, not only growing shame at my 
plight, but real fear that clutched me all 
through. But my father was still looking at 
me. I jumped and I jumped, up and up, 
but, alas, not over. Finally my father 
stopped the horse and told me to try it while 
the horse stood still. Even then I could not. 

Now there is a difficult feat called a 
pirouette, which means to jump and revolve 
a whole turn to the left while in the air. I 
could do this, so after a while I turned a 
pirouette and declared I had turned a som- 
ersault, and what is more I wanted to believe 
it so hard that I actually did believe it. For 
once my father was so disgusted with me that 
he wanted me to stop trying, and I had to 
coax him to let me try again. This time I 
had to promise that if I did not do it after 
I had circled the ring three times I should 
never ask permission to try it again. 

I went around once. I went around twice. 
I heard my father call, “One! Two.” Then 
suddenly at the third turn, over I went in a 
real somersault, and after that I turned as 
many of them as I wanted to. It was nice to 
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be able to do it, but it also was very pleasant 
to feel that I had not lost my father’s respect. 
One of the great woes of my early life was 
having my father insist that I be left out of 
the show. Any slight reason would bring 
this about. Perhaps a coming windstorm, or 
a lot muddy from yesterday’s rain, and my 
careful father would put his foot down on his 
small daughter’s performing that day. This 
was tragedy to me, since I felt an important 
part of the performance, and hated to see the 
show spoiled by my not being in it. 
Windstorms when you are traveling with 
a circus are interesting things. Interesting, 
that is, if you find it exciting to know just 
where to run so as to avoid the poles flying 
in all directions, and to look up and see the 
canvas falling as if a city were toppling sud- 
denly on you. Our circus weather man often 
can see these storms coming, and the show is 
frequently hurried up or cut short so as to 
get the audience out safely before the storm 
breaks. Out West where cyclones are fash- 
ionable my nerves never got a rest. Some- 
times for a week at a time we seemed in the 
wake of a cyclone, and even if it never caught 
up with us or passed on one side of us, the 
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effect was almost as bad as if it had hit us. 
There was continuous blowing of whistles, 
the noise of stakes being driven, and extra 
guys put down, and even the horses became 
restless, while the roar of the lions made the 
whole show nervous, To perform nerve- 
racking tricks during commotion such as this 
makes the work doubly dangerous, particu- 
larly for the trapese performers, to whom the 
fraction of a second in leaving a bar to catch 
a person’s outstretched hands might mean 
broken bones or death. The swaying canvas 
overhead makes it difficult to judge the time 
accurately. 

But the show goes gaily on, and the music 
blares on, and the riders gallop around the 
ring, their horse’s hoofs unheard in the com- 
motion. And the audience never knows how 
nearly it sometimes sees death. 

Once a cyclone followed our show for 
three or four days in succession. About three 
in the afternoon it would catch up with us, 
and all hands were outside watching, ready 
to relay orders to the inside of the tent, and 
trying to hold the show as long as possible. 
Sometimes the public had to be ordered out 
before the end, for a falling tent always 
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means lots of lawsuits for the manager. Now 
it happened on these particular stands we 
had been forced to order the people out 
ahead of time two days in succession. On 
the second day a lone man in the audience 
rose to his seat and called loudly to the 
audience to sit tight and get its money’s 
worth, since these people had pulled the 
same stunt yesterday—that the reason they 
were doing it was because they had no more 
show to show. Somebody had to hurry under 
the seats, catch the trouble-maker by the foot, 
and pull him out from under and throw him 
out under the side wall, so that the announcer 
could convince the people that remaining in- 
side was a serious matter. 

So that whenever the weather conditions 
were bad my father, until I was big enough 
to take my chances with the rest, would keep 
me from the performance. It is like driving 
a car. So long as you don’t know how to 
drive, you sit back happily in the back seat, 
feeling that the wonderful being in front 
manipulating things so powerfully knows 
what he is about. But when you have learned 
to drive yourself, you realize what chances 
you are taking, and the ride becomes com- 
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plex. So with my father. He had seen in 
his time such terrible things happen that he 
tried to safeguard us as long as he could. 

However, his reasons were weak to me, as 
I sat in the side lines with my act cut into. 
While the show went on without me, I was 
usually weeping bitterly as near to it as I 
could get. And often some solicitous woman 
from the audience, peeping over the top of 
the side wall and looking curiously down at 
these denizens of a strange world—a thing 
she had utterly no business doing—would 
come down and ask why I was crying. 
When I told them the cruel and actual facts, 
they would turn to the person with them— 
and they always had someone with them— 
and say, “The poor little thing—how terrible 
to make her lie like that. She’s got an old 
head to do it so well.” 

I objected strenuously, and pointed out the 
facts more vigorously, but they always disre- 
garded my protestations. They were always 
sure that my tears were because of fear of 
my coming performance, and they talked of 
taking it up with the society, such cruelty to 
a little girl—hardened little thing, but it was 


too bad. 
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If some grown-up from the show came 
along and said it was too bad the little girl’s 
act had to be cut into, and what a nice lit- 
tle rider she was, their expression remained 
unchanged, and the bolder ones would de- 
nounce the circus roundly for daring to let a 
child perform and make it lie. This dis- 
graceful matter should be carried farther. 
Then out they would be ordered where they 
belonged. And I would be sent into our 
dressing room and as punishment for my 
silly tears deprived of seeing my favorite 
pony do his act. 


IV 
THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


UT the mystery of the Outside World 

—a strange magical place—was begin- 

ning to get under my skin, young as I 
was. These freely expressed opinions about 
my people—who were these beings with their 
unasked for ideas? These insistent people 
who always acted as if something were wrong 
with us—who stared at us wherever we went, 
who came to sit in comfortable seats while we 
acted and worked for their approval, who 
made us feel aliens in every word they spoke? 
The show life was a busy one, and I had 
time for these conjectures only now and 
then. 

It was in the winters, when the show was 
in winter quarters and we were living at 
Frankfort, that the matter was on my mind 
more than it was off. But even there, I 
usually did my puzzling by myself. I hap- 
pen to have the nature that listens and ac- 


cepts the advice of older people and I always 
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believed and followed the orders of my par- 
ents. Naturally then, when I tried to puzzle 
out the mystery of the Outside World by my- 
self I made some grievous errors. 

Even in Frankfort, near Philadelphia, 
where most of my early life, when not with 
the show, was spent, there was considerable 
of the circus in my life. There was school, 
of course, the pride and joy of my life, where 
I mingled as an equal with the children of 
the Outside World. Or at least I thought 
for a long time, and happily, that I did. 
There was the daily practice at the ring barn, 
which was never given up and never de- 
creased—increased if anything. And during 
off moments there were costumes to be span- 
gled or embroidered in gold and silver and 
colored silks. 

In itself this was really an arduous task, 
though we did it all as part of the day’s rou- 
tine. We often spent weeks working on one 
costume, for it was a matter of pride to have 
many and originally embroidered ones. We 
copied designs from everything, from wall 
paper, from leaves of trees, or flower petals, 
or sometimes made them up. ‘There was a 
very careful procedure about it. You sat 
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down, with the satin dress laid carefully on 
a clean pillow. You laid your spangles 
ready. You cut shimmering gold and silver 
bullion in tiny inch pieces. ‘Then over the 
design went a piece of bullion and a spangle 
and in and out your needle went. Over and 
Over, one spangle, one piece of bullion, until 
the shimmering thing was finished and laid 
away for next spring. No wonder I acquired 
patience for my later life. Nobody, at least 
not a headstrong little girl, can sit for long, 
weary hours over such infinite detail as that 
without getting something out of it. No 
doubt that sort of thing has produced its 
quota of rebellious radicals, but as I said 
before, whatever my parents told me to do 
was done without thinking or arguing about 
it. 

But, when a sufficient number of spangles 
had been sewed, and the patient little body 
had gone through its routine exercising for 
the day, and the school hours had been put 
in some way, there was still time for friends. 
There was always time for Jessie. 

Now during the winters when we did not 
go to Cuba or Mexico, and when I had an 
uninterrupted school term I really lived, and 
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I enjoyed myself and hurt myself by glimpses 
of the strange place known to circus people 
as the Outside World, a place where roofs 
over your head all year round were common- 
places of existence, where little girls kept 
their clothes in dressers and not trunks, where 
may and not must ruled young lives. ‘To me 
as a child, it was fraught with great mystery 
and fairy charm that life under the Big Top 
did not possess. It had a fascination alien to 
our world. The very way in which things 
were done was wonderful. The little girls 
of my acquaintance who belonged in this 
Outside World always seemed to live in a 
delightful state of uncertainty. My life was 
made up of such definite things: study, prac- 
tice, sew spangles, travel at stated intervals to 
stated places. But these little girls spoke of 
going to one school or the other later on, or 
perhaps they would decide not to practice 
their music that day, or see if they could put 
off their dancing lesson till another hour. 
Things seemed to happen with them, some- 
times one way, sometimes another, while 
with me there was a definite aim, and things 
just had to happen at a certain time. My 
One aim was to do a thing well, and to excel 
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if possible. This outside life, where things 
seemed to go on without apparent necessity, 
held me in thrall. 

“Perhaps I will do it,” or “Oh, that’s too 
hard.” Too hard? The sheer joy of being 
able to give up something because it was too 
hard to do! With my world the thought of 
giving up anything because it was difficult 
was a thing unknown, and the harder it was 
the more effort it demanded, the more appli- 
cation, that was all. 

We all had that feeling in us, whether from 
my father or just absorbed from show life 
in general, the feeling that every day some- 
thing definite and worth while had to be 
done. It had its rewards, even if it did make 
a sober-eyed little girl even more sober-eyed. 
I can look back on many satisfied and happy 
childhood days, made satisfied and happy be- 
cause of obstacles overcome that had seemed 
unsurmountable, and at the day’s end the joy 
of a dance well done, of exercises perfectly 
performed, a new act that brought my father’s 
praise—all these things brightened a difficult 
life and caught me with a golden promise 
somewhere in the future. 

I can see a tired little girl standing at the 
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bar in the ring barn, her tiny legs going up 
and down rythmically, and the muscles rebel- 
ling more and more. But the prescribed 
number had to be gone through with before 
the little girl’s feet stopped swinging, before 
she could go back to her brief moment of 
play. No shirking one or two steps. ‘They 
had to be done, for my father’s watchful eye 
was on me. And the tired little leg went up 
for the last kick, and the little body had to 
stop awhile before those legs would take it 
scampering to play. 

But I have strayed far from Jessie. I loved 
her and I thought her name too beautiful to 
be true, like music when I said it aloud. She 
was my very best friend, and she and IJ al- 
ways fought companionably for the first seat 
that in the secondary schools of my town was 
given to the pupil who stood at the head for 
a week. When I came home from our cir- 
cus season I had to work till late at night to 
catch up with what I missed while we were 
on the road. Of course I always carried my 
books with me and tried to keep up with the 
class I had left behind in Frankfort. And my 
dear Jessie sent me the work every week, and 
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while I was away riding the ring in some 
far-off town she was the sole owner of the 
coveted front seat. 

Sometimes with my best efforts I fell be- 
hind and had to work very hard to secure 
promotion when I got back home. But there 
was Jessie to help me, and Miss Wright, an 
understanding and kindly teacher who had 
faith in me, and between them they helped 
me forward, and before long Jessie and I 
were once more engaged in friendly rivalry 
over the front seat. Every morning I waited 
at my window with a heart beating with ex- 
citement until I saw Jessie and Miss Wright 
come down the road. Then I joined them 
nonchalantly, as if I just happened to come 
out then, and we all walked to school, I so 
proud of living, if only for a time, this quiet 
sheltered life of the Outside World. 

Jessie’s family always liked me and were 
glad to have us friends, and Jessie loved to 
hear my tales of traveling and the road. She 
marveled at my ability to ride in the ring 
and acrobat as I had told her I could, and 
often wished she could see me really do the 
things I had told her about. My mother, 
who never let me run around with the cir- 
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cus children, thus making my life on tour a 
very lonely one, approved highly of Jessie. 
But I felt one lack of equality in our re- 
lationship. Jessie often invited me to go 
with her to dancing school, and I had never 
been able to ask her to anything in return. 
I couldn’t ask her to watch me practice, be- 
cause our practicing quarters were cold and 
rather damp and the only way to keep com- 
fortable there was to keep practicing. I 
wanted so badly to do something for her. 
Then one day, when we were on tour, I 
looked through our route book and found one 
of our stands was my own Frankfort. Here 
was my chance to repay Jessie’s hospitality. 
We were traveling with a first-class this time. 
All the family headliners were along. My 
grandmother Tournaire with her celebrated 
horse Black Diamond, who could dance mar- 
velously. My aunt, the great Molly Brown, 
who insisted on having her name done in 
huge sawdust letters over the circus entrance, 
and who exercised temperament like grand- 
mother’s if this honor was not forthcoming. 
This aunt, by the way, had her own full 
brass band for her special act instead of the 
usual string orchestra. Another famous eques- 
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trienne who objected to my aunt’s promi- 
nence hired some gillies one day to stand in 
front of the brasses and suck lemons while 
they were playing and my aunt was riding, 
so that the band would not play and the act 
would be ruined. If you don’t believe this, 
try it some time on a brass band. 

I was too delighted for words when I 
thought of all the things I could show Jessie. 
I could introduce her to the bearded woman 
who had taught me to knit the lovely hoods 
I wore in Frankfort in the winter; to the fat 
woman and the nice skeleton, and I could 
show her how the Circassian’s hair was not 
real at all. I could take her through the 
horse tents and treat her to pink lemonade 
and take her in the concert after the show. 
I could hardly wait till the day came to make 
the stand Frankfort. 

They let me off the train ahead of the 
family and instead of going to the hotel with 
them for breakfast, I ran off as fast as I 
could to take the joyful news to Jessie and 
give her time to get ready. I greeted the 
aunt and grandmother with whom she lived, 
and told them about our Frankfort stand, 
and would Jessie come and be my guest for 
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the day. Jessie’s face was aglow, and she 
danced up and down. But the aunt’s face 
looked ‘cross, and she began whispering to the 
grandmother in those sibilant whispers that 
you can almost hear but don’t quite. In a 
minute she was explaining to me how nice it 
was of me to ask Jessie, and how she would 
like to see me ride too, but it was really quite 
out of the question in Jessie’s own home town 
—perhaps later if we played some town near 
at hand she could come and go in the tents 
with me. Well, she talked so surely and 
firmly that I felt she must be right and that 
I must be all wrong for having thought of 
such a preposterous thing as to ask Jessie to 
come to see the circus dressing rooms in 
Jessie’s own town. 

The one thing that I carried back to the 
hotel with me was the memory of Jessie’s 
disappointed eyes. 1 saw them all day as I 
rode the ring and though I rode extra well 
that day—a fact which usually made me 
happy—I could not forget my best friend’s 
disappointment. 

That puzzling gulf that yawned between 
me and Jessie’s world—perhaps if I could 
understand it I could some day change it. 
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And Jessie had been nearer my world—lI felt 
as though I were losing everything. I had 
been proud to call her friend, for I felt kin- 
ship with her. She was doing things, taking 
music, and elocution, and really working 
faithfully at them. This extra study she was 
willing to put in made a hit with me, for it 
meant application to me, and brought her 
within hailing distance of my own _ hard- 
working world. And now, all in a moment, 
she was taken away, back into her Outside 
World again, that dreamy place, where peo- 
ple moved as they pleased and made such 
strange, such fascinating decisions. 

But it was in Frankfort itself, during a 
winter there, that I learned even more def- 
initely the difference between these outside 
children and my gypsy self. I had been in- 
vited to a small party given by a little girl 
at school. The evening was proceeding beau- 
tifully, and I had that feeling of being really 
in, and not just looking on that spells real 
happiness. To the rest I suppose it was just 
one more party, but to me it was fairyland. 
After a while every one began contributing 
something to the success of the party—one a 
song, one played the piano, and my little 
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hostess carried off the honors with a reci- 
tation. I never thought of being asked to 
contribute. I was off the job for once, enjoy- 
ing myself as audience. Suddenly I realized 
that all eyes were focused on me. At first I 
just thought they were looking at some one 
near me, but when I realized they really 
meant me, I thrilled all the way from my 
toes up. My brain was in a whirl—what if 
they really called aloud for me? Could I 
remember one of the clown songs? Or a 
sketch in the concert? How about that pan- 
tomime I had once acted in MexicoP Oh, 
what could I dor When to my horror and 
delight, they really did call my name, I stood 
there—and just stood there. 

To think I had been invited to this party 
and had come unequipped to do my part with 
something suitable for the occasion—I was 
overwhelmed. I felt as if I were stopping 
the show, and I know in all my life of noth- 
ing worse than that. For the first time stage- 
fright possessed me completely. 

Then some one called on me to do a back- 
hand spring, and clumsily showed me what 
he meant. This pulled me up, and I re- 
sponded indignantly I knew perfectly well 
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what they wanted and called a backhand 
spring was really a flip-flap, its only proper 
term. It is a hard trick. It begins with feet 
together, body well balanced, then a low 
sink, a jumping backwards from this posi- 
tion, alighting first on the hands, then on the 
feet and winding up in an upright position. 
Miscalling this difficult feat lost me my stage- 
fright. Not only could I now do something 
to help the party, but I could actually show 
them something they didn’t call correctly. 
But I demurred a bit and told them it 
wouldn’t be wise for me to demonstrate the 
trick just now on account of my party clothes 
and leather slippers. 

“Scare-cat!”” came a scornful mutter from 
the rear of the room. 

This finished me, so I had the floor cleared 
about me, and, forgetting all about my cloth- 
ing handicap, I put my feet down firmly, 
brought all my energy to the trick, and did 
for those doubting Thomases what I knew 
myself was a mighty good flip-flap. Great 
applause followed, and I did another, for 
now I was warmed up to giving a really 
good show. But the mothers interfered at 
this point or I should have showed them a 
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few good ones. Anyway, I was glad to know 
that I, as well as those others, had in me the 
makings of a party entertainer. 

But, alas for my hopes, a little later I 
learned from some of the children that this 
performance had put the final taboo on my 
being invited to such a party again. I hadn't 
done the right thing at all. And again the 
mystery of this Outside World overwhelmed 
me—a place where they begged and pleaded 
with you to do something that only a pro- 
fessional could do, and then put you out for 
being able to do it. 

I still had the entertainments at school, 
and how I loved them—the spelling bees, and 
recitation afternoons and plays we gave from 
time to time. Into these things I threw my- 
self heart and soul, feeling as responsible as 
the teachers that the show go on. And as 
usual I got in wrong. At one of these enter- 
tainments, where a large crowd of assorted 
parents and friends filled chairs all around 
the room, we gave so smooth an entertain- 
ment that it ended too soon, and the teachers 
called upon the children to contribute some- 
thing to lengthen the affair to the allotted 
time. There were plenty of talented persons 
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present, beings favored by heaven who took 
elocution or music, but they were all tongue- 
tied or shy. Our entertainment, the biggest 
of the year, was about to fail for lack of some 
one willing to do something. 

I got nervous. This was awful—what 
would the grown-ups think of us? And of 
our teachers who had tried so hard? I had 
learned after my disastrous party experience 
that I must contribute no more flip-flaps, but 
when I saw Miss Wright’s worried eyes, and 
heard that liquid pleading voice of hers say- 
ing, “Can’t some little boy or girl do some- 
thing for us?” and felt the horror of having 
this wonderful being disappointed by having 
the show stop then and there—I found my 
hand up in the air. The children applauded, 
the teacher smiled a welcoming smile, and 
Miss Wright’s face glowed with pleasure. 

My hand was up; I could not back out 
now. But what could I do that was not for- 
bidden in the presence of an Outside World 
audience? When I tried to sing, the show 
people always roared at my funny voice, but 
I thought perhaps they were only teasing 
me. Even so, I knew no songs, except one I 
had learned when very tiny, and that, worse 
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luck, called for one of those fatal flip-flaps. 
In a panic I moved towards the platform, 
still unconscious of what I was going to do. 
All I could do under the rules was speak or 
sing, and I knew no new pieces or any songs. 
Then, just as Miss Wright was assisting me to 
the platform, like help from heaven floated 
the air of something our cook sang in her 
kitchen all the day long. I had never learned 
it, but I had heard it over and over. Whether 
I could remember all the verses I was not 
certain, but perhaps they would come to me 
after I got started. Everything was all right 
now. I took a step forward and in a voice 
I had never heard before I announced that I 
would sing, “Oh, where, Oh where has my 
Willie gone, [ll never see Willie no more.” 
I bowed and began singing, and the lines did 
come to me as I went along. What is more 
they kept coming. The verses were very 
short, and the chorus long, and there were a 
lot of the former. By the end of the first 
chorus I had all my courage back, and I 
think all in all I gave them at least ten verses. 
With courage I added gestures, and, remem- 
bering how I had seen women in the con- 
certs always sing to some special person in 
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the audience, I added that too, and picked 
out an embarrassed little boy named Willie 
to sing to, swaying toward him with extended 
arms, paying no attention to the fact that he 
was trying to hide his scarlet face in his 
arms. 

At the end of each chorus the teachers 
would automatically step forward to help me 
down and thank me, but I was started and 
I couldn’t stop till all the verses were out of 
me. I was only sorry the cook hadn’t fur- 
nished me with an encore, for the applause 
was large enough to warrant one. When they 
were sure I was really through, Miss Wright 
came up and helped me from the platform. 
The rest of the teachers were busy with their 
backs to me. ‘The back of the room where 
the guests sat was slightly convulsed. 

Too proud because I had saved the show 
for Miss Wright, it was not till I was half 
way home that I realized, dimly even then, 
that those teachers with their backs turned 
had been laughing at me too. But I put up 
my chin as I walked in the door. What did 
I care—I had helped out anyway. 

But I changed my mind about mentioning 
my song hit to my family. 
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Parties were scarce in my life, and I re- 
member the few that did come my way. A 
crowd of school children were going to give 
me a surprise party, and of course I was 
duly apprised of the fact by most of the 
guests invited, one by one. So that when the 
night of the party came and “surprise” was 
yelled at me, I pretended to be surprised, 
knowing that this was the proper social pro- 
cedure. I was thrilled at the event, though 
I acted the thoughtful, merely polite hostess. 
What I was waiting for was the games which 
I had been told were played at all these 
parties—hide the handkerchief and post of- 
fice, and other such games where the person 
who lost had to forfeit a kiss. I knew this 
would never be permitted in our home, for 
my people could not understand such conduct 
or excuse it. This continuous patting on the 
back and going with arms entwined was ta- 
booed as too much of a liberty among us. 
So I was much bothered as to whether we 
could pull off a few of these mysterious kiss- 
ing games. 

The party night arrived as per schedule. 
The party sat in our very best small room, 
stiff and as if we were all riders in the sub- 
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way, who gaze curiously upon each other, 
but venture no further. Finally some bold 
spirit told us an incident, not very interesting, 
of a man falling off a street car. And we 
had cake and ice cream, and my party was 
falling flat. 

Suddenly some one mentioned post office, 
and without more waiting in they started 
playing. I was happy, I was alarmed. At 
last I would know just how this alluring thing 
went, but I hoped my parents in the other 
room would not come in and spoil things. 
After a while, in the normal course of the 
game, I too was chosen. I was about to be 
kissed. If my mother saw it, I didn’t know 
what would happen, and I had never been 
kissed by a boy anyway, so when the chosen 
one came nearer me, I gave a shriek, flew 
out of the front door and down the street, 
behind. After a while, when only silence 
surrounded me, I went back wearily. I hoo- 
hooed from the sidewalk and one of the party 
told me to come in, but I ran again instead. 
Whenever the door opened I ran, and after 
a while the party broke up, and when I got 
back from my last visit to the sheltering coal- 
bin, it was all gone. I told my family why 
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I ran, and my father complimented me on 
my good sense. I accepted the praise and 
went to bed. 

But in my heart disappointment lay heavy. 
I was heartbroken when I realized the party 
had gone home, but especially because it had 
gone home without catching and kissing me. 
Back in my heart I wanted that boy to fol- 
low me and kiss me somewhere where my 
parents could not interrupt him. And here 
was my chance gone. Gone the chance to 
realize the feelings of these outside girls who 
talked so gaily and carelessly of such games 
and such kissing. I had had a chance to do 
what the outsiders did for once, and fate and 
my parents and myself had thwarted that 
chance. 

I was older now—past twelve—and the 
word modesty began to be an important one 
in my mother’s talks to me. I was often 
warned to be more careful of my actions. 
When I was getting ready for my act in the 
women’s dressing room, my mother always 
buttoned a long skirt tightly about my neck 
until the tights and trunks were on my tiny 
frame. That skirt stayed on until my act 
was called. It seemed to me even then a silly 
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thing, since here I was in a dressing room 
with only the women I knew about me, and 
yet out there in the ring I rode and danced 
with only tights and a little tunic to cover 
me, and that was perfectly right. Yet there 
all the world might look at me. I must turn 
flip-flaps or stand on my horse’s shoulder— 
that was all right. Of course skirts would 
endanger our lives when we were perform- 
ing, so scanty attire was the thing, but the 
minute the act was over out came the long 
skirt or cloak immediately, and I was told 
not to be so immodest as to stand around half 
naked. There was no sense in it. 

Then one night some of our friends took 
us to a restaurant for dinner. When I saw 
so many arms and shoulders uncovered I 
gasped. For these people had not my work- 
ing excuse. They were not doing tricks in 
a ring or working in any way—merely en- 
joying themselves, and wearing less than cir- 
cus clothes. How was it that this Outside 
World—this order of beings so superior to 
my own—and I say this without sarcasm for 
I truly believed it—should expose themselves 
more when they were merely eating than we 
did when we were risking our necks in the 
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performance of our duty? There was no 
answer that I could give myself. But I still 
felt there must be one. 

Little by little as I grew older and watched 
my father more closely, I began to realize 
how level-headed and charitable his view- 
point towards humanity was. Long, sad ex- 
perience had shown him the utter absurdity 
of the viewpoint of those outside our profes- 
sion toward us. It was a thing they knew 
nothing about and had not the slightest 
chance of knowing, and they had no desire 
to get any opinion but their own. Often he 
had felt the sting of their attitude towards us 
who lived in tents and spent weary days and 
years in practising our profession till we 
reached its top. I know he felt that it was 
partly the fact that the tent was our home, 
because our life was so open to the general 
onlookers. They were around us when we 
washed and ate, they tried to peer in our 
dressing rooms, to look at everything we did. 

Perhaps we had had several rainy days in 
succession, and our clothing was wrinkled. 
There was nothing for us to do but walk as 
we were through to the town to reach the 
lot, and then we would hear comments, only 
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half aloud, but easily caught by an ear ready 
for them. 

“Oh, goodness, what an untidy lot! Look 
at those clothes.” 

“Oh, well, what can you expect? Circus 
people!” 

Well, we reached the lot at last, after the 
usual staring and comments. We made nat- 
urally for the cook tent for breakfast. Around 
this too the crowds stood to watch us eat. I 
have heard people speak disparagingly of the 
privacy of a goldfish. Believe me, that fish 
has privacy far beyond the wildest hope of a 
circus trouper on the road. Our cook tent 
had just the usual long tables, with the usual 
dishes and napkins and silverware, and we 
behaved normally regarding the intaking of 
food. But around us the whisper would go, 
“They’re eating!” 

After the meal was ended, we went to the 
dressing tents. Here were our trunks, our 
little tubs, our charcoal ironers. Everybody 
unpacked and began getting fixed up—press- 
ing ribbons, washing clothes, curling hair— 
all the ordinary things any woman does in 
her own home, and for which no curious 
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crowd peers in her windows. And similarly 
was this our home. 

But outside the tent we could hear the con- 
stant cry, “Keep out of the guy ropes. Keep 
out, I tell you.” This was the canvas man 
around the tent pushing the people away. 
While he was on one side, they would try to 
peer under the canvas at the other. Useless 
to explain it was the ladies’ dressing room. 
They persisted. And remember this was not 
town riffraff. If you took the trouble to 
glance at them you were surprised to see 
decent looking people among them, people 
who surely should have known better. Peo- 
ple who looked respectable and nice. Here 
they were jostling each other to see these 
strange beings, these circus people, going 
through the ordinary routine of an ordinary 
day. 

Those who persisted when the canvas man’s 
patience was exhausted were sometimes met 
with a big healthy bucket of water thrown 
from the inside. This sent Peeping Tom 
howling that the circus would be ruined if 
his sight was injured. 

So you see there had been no privacy at all 
so far. Now came the parade where at last 
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the gazer was welcomed. Then the per- 
formance. 

We children were often sent into town for 
little necessities. I, having a glib tongue, 
was usually chosen. While waiting for my 
parcel, I would begin to hear the remarks 
about me. 

“Oh, look, there’s the little circus girl. 
Good heavens, why don’t they press the poor 
child’s dress? Shiftless people!” 

More than once, in my very young days, 
I have rushed back to our dressing room, 
dashed hastily into my personal satchel till I 
found my brightest and widest and smoothest 
hair ribbon, regardless of its color, just so it 
was clean and gay. After tieing it carefully 
on my head, I would sally forth again, feel- 
ing armored now against remarks about the 
little circus girl’s wrinkled dress. 

Perhaps we had to ask directions of some- 
one. ‘These people, whom we expected to be 
well-bred and carefully raised and mannered, 
seemed to think they were privileged to talk 
familiarly to us. This point of view I have 
never grasped. Even if they thought we were 
gypsies, still we were women and they were 
supposedly possessed of the code of gentlemen. 
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Surely that alone entitled us to a simple de- 
cent answer. But many and many a time, I 
am sorry to say, it did not procure it. 

Of course this was not the attitude of all 
outsiders. But it was the general one. We 
met in our travels truly fine people, whose 
consideration and understanding went a long 
way to wiping from our minds the other un- 
pleasant encounters. It usually turned out 
that these were people who had traveled, who 
had a good education, who considered the 
person and not the situation. There were 
times when these gillies seemed to have all 
the luck even if they had none of the sense. 

I remember one afternoon in late years, 
when some visitors to the show stayed around 
much fascinated by the attractions. Finally 
they asked to see the animals fed, and were 
allowed to. A newly married couple were 
two of the visitors, and the young bride 
showed by her every action that she had been 
spoiled all her life, that her own way was 
the only way. She caused the animal man 
more trouble than all the rest put together, 
for she kept wandering from the group 
whom the animal man was escorting about, 
as she took a fancy to a kangaroo or a zebra, 
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or a monkey which she insisted was 3 fascinated 
by her. 

She would get right under the rope put up 
especially to keep the spectators from med- 
dling with the animals, and interrupt the man 
who was lecturing to the group about the 
various animals. 

Now, of course, some animals are particu- 
larly vicious and it is really dangerous to 
go too near their cages, but the little bride 
said gaily that she just knew not one animal 
in the whole menagerie would hurt her. Some 
of the animal men were grumbling that it 
would be a good idea to let her get under a 
rope and get a good scare. 

“She’d get out then soon enough, you bet,” 
one growled. 

By this time the animals were mostly fed, 
and the circus people were utterly tired of 
keeping the gay bride from flinging herself 
under the ropes, when the black tiger’s cage 
came in line to be fed. He was lovely, with 
a particularly sleek coat and marvelous white 
teeth. When she saw him she actually broke 
from restraint and flew under the ropes, call- 
ing to him as she went, “You darling, you 
beauty, you wouldn’t hurt me, would your” 
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There was a terrible roaring and snapping 
and the tiger dashed against the iron bars. 
The keeper sprang to his feet—he had been 
busy getting the fork to hold back the tiger 
while he fed him through the bars. Realiz- 
ing that the young woman would have her 
arm clawed and pulled through the bars, he 
jumped forward and pushed her aside so 
roughly that she fell back into the arms of 
her friends and her husband, none of whom 
was very delighted at having her so roughly 
treated. It took the combined efforts of the 
management, and of the animal men to soothe 
her friends and make them realize that in 
one more instant it would have been too late 
to save her unharmed. 

Strict orders were given at once that all 
gillies be hereafter kept out during feeding 
time, no matter what or who they were. And 
we laughed at them for being so foolish and 
ignorant. 

But that night a heavy rain, full of autumn 
damp, was falling as we made our way to the 
tents for the evening performance. Some 
one called to me to notice a brightly lighted 
residence, where the curtains of a large liv- 
ing room had been left up. A huge fire was 
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burning brightly in a big fireplace and the 
room looked so warm and lovely and dry, 
that we, on our way to work, felt even colder 
and wetter. 

“Oh, look!” said some one, but we noticed 
nothing but a group of laughing people. 

“Tt is—it’s the gillie crowd that tried to get 
into the tiger cage.” 

And it was. There was the gay little bride, 
in soft evening dress, laughing and dancing 
about and having a good time. 

And I wondered a bit, as we sloshed 
through the rain, to a hard evening’s work, 
just which was the gillie, the foolish little 
bride, who was enthroned so comfortably 
there in the warm room, or I, on my way to 
a hard evening that might end in a mishap, 
of which she might read with some concern 
in the paper next morning. Who was the 
gillie—she or I? 


Vv 


“HEY, RUBE!” 


O doubt my parents, who had met in 
N their lives with so much of outside 

rudeness, tried to keep me away 
from that world so that I might be spared 
what they had undergone. Their narrow 
viewpoint had been developed in them from 
the unkindness and the rudeness of the out- 
siders. 

Yet the accepted attitude seemed to be that 
the people outside were right and we were 
wrong. They were the folk who lived as they 
should, we the gypsies of the road. That was 
the sum and substance of it. But I inherited 
or otherwise acquired some instinct that drove 
me to try to adjust matters between these 
alien worlds. I was always trying to please 
the people who composed that queer world, 
and I felt for years that the misunderstand- 
ings between our two worlds could be 


straightened out if the proper method was 
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used—if we explained each frankly to each 
other. 

And so a great disgrace came to me from 
this method of conciliation, I remember no 
humiliation of later years that cut so deep. 
And I brought it on myself by my willing- 
ness to answer questions and try to explain 
myself and my people to the outsiders. We 
were traveling through Ohio, and had had a 
very pleasant trip. Our tents were pitched 
on the outskirts of Ashtabula and everything 
gave evidence of fine attendance. The parade 
was over, and had been followed by grati- 
fyingly large crowds to the grounds where a 
fine exhibition was to take place. 

In those days this exhibition nearly always 
consisted, as did this one, of a man who held 
on to a trapeze-bar fastened to a hot-air in- 
flated balloon. 

Naturally this brought the natives from 
miles around. It was a trick performed by 
someone with more daring than intelligence 
—and daring is really a polite word—for 
only someone who could not understand the 
risks he was taking would be willing to go up 
in a balloon that was inflated merely by be- 
ing held over a hot stove long enough to fill 
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it. He was always nicknamed Ballooney, 
usually shortened to Looney. I have never 
felt any desire to go up in an aeroplane, pre- 
ferring the solid ground, and whenever I see 
some intrepid airman buzzing around in the 
blue, I merely mutter, “Looney,” and go my 
way on my feet. 

Well, everything was ready, Looney, the 
balloon, the starter, the crowd, and J, who 
never missed seeing this part of the show. 

“Let go!” shouted the starter, and up went 
the balloon with Looney calling good-bye 
and grinning at the crowd and throwing them 
kisses. Higher and higher went the balloon, 
entirely at the mercy of the wind, swerving 
this way and that. As soon as Looney was 
well up, a driver with a team followed him, 
whose business it was to keep him in sight 
until the balloon came down, and then bring 
it and Looney back to the circus grounds 
where the latter would stand up on exhibi- 
tion telling of his perilous trip and selling 
pictures at ten cents each. On this day the 
playful elements drove the balloon first one 
way, then the other, and he, poor man, with 
the team drove about furiously trying to keep 
up with it. Finally it started very definitely 
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in the direction of a little adjoining town and 
he hurried to that place. 

Now we on the grounds knew the balloon 
must have alighted, and that by this time it 
ought to be back in the wagon. The band 
played itself out and the leader threatened to 
quit if he had to keep on playing. Someone 
Was sent on a horse to find out what was 
wrong. Later we learned that Looney in the 
balloon had alighted in a farmer’s apple 
itee, and the farmer stood under the’ tree, 
gun in hand, holding Looney for ransom, 
and refusing to let the driver have him when 
he came up. He promised to pay if only 
the farmer would let Looney go back and 
finish his act. He had to be on his pedestal 
and tell the crowd about his terrible trip. 

“No siree, you show people came on my 
premises and you’ll pay me before he gets 
away.” So back went the driver to the cir- 
cus and called the adjuster and took him 
back to the farmer, where they found him 
still holding his gun levelled at poor fright- 
ened Looney. Nor was he allowed to de- 
scend till the price was in the farmer’s hands 
—in this case ten complimentary tickets ‘‘to 
the hull gol-darn shebang.” 
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Now all this procedure took a long time 
and the people who had bought tickets to the 
sideshow with a promise of getting a picture 
from Looney’s hands voiced their disapproval 
of being cheated by the circus people out of 
their money. The adjuster whose soft speech 
usually soothed over such a scene was far 
away getting Looney out of his tree, so others 
tried to pacify the crowd. It did no good. 
They would see to it that those trashy circus 
people could never come anything like that 
over them. They demanded their money 
back, even though they had seen all the freaks 
and other sideshow attractions. And, since 
no one knew whether Looney was killed or 
safe, they got it. 

Now I enter the story. Someone had lately 
started the rumor that I was a kidnapped 
child. While I—entirely on my own initia- 
tive—was helping tell the people everything 
was all right, I heard them here and there 
whispering that this was the kidnapped child 
herself, and I became the object of some of 
the interest that belonged to Looney. I was 
busy promising people that Looney would get 
back—he always did. They began asking me 
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about myself, and I, proud of my informa- 
tion, told them all they asked. 

The usual questions began to come, “Was 
I made to ride? Wasn’t I abused? Wasn’t 
I stunted and rubbed in oils to keep me 
little?” 

Indignantly I denied all these things. They 
looked sorry, I thought, and I began to 
think that they were nice intelligent people 
after all. So I got confidential, and told 
them how in some towns the people would 
not let me ride because I was not old enough; 
and how when it happened again I was go- 
ing to tell them I was twelve years old in- 
stead of eight, my true age. 

That afternoon as my act was about to go 
on, a patty of townspeople appeared and 
told my father I could not appear, and that 
they were well equipped with proof that I 
was younger than the circus said. They de- 
clared the child should be taken away from 
such parents and put in a good home, and 
they had a warrant for my father’s arrest. I 
was to be taken away, because of the cruelty 
that must necessarily go with such acts, and 
also because they were forcing me to lie. 

My father listened to them, and then 
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turned to me, and asked me if I had ever 
been told to falsify my age. Tearfully I 
shook my head. Then the crowd—the un- 
grateful things whom I had been entertain- 
ing during Looney’s absence—came forward 
in a body and told my father that I had told 
them my real age, and how I was going to 
raise it next time I was asked. 

My father sent them away with the prom- 
ise that the law should not be broken, and the 
information that, since I had not yet ridden, 
no law had been broken. My riding should 
be entirely within the law for child per- 
formers. And it was. And right here my 
heart broke utterly. 

For I heard my father order the mechanic 
to be made ready for my act. I who prided 
myself on my excellent horsemanship, was 
to ride with a mechanic! This is a device 
used by circus people when learning to ride. 
It is attached to the centerpole in the middle 
of the ring. A wooden arm like a two by 
four extends out over the track wherever the 
horse runs. A man pushes this arm around 
the pole near the base. ‘The end over the 
track is pushed fast or slow as desired. A 
rope is attached to a belt around the rider’s 
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waist, which goes up through a pulley at 
the joint of the two arms, running along the 
horizontal arm down the center pole and 
held by the ring master. This keeps the 
rider from any danger and the most difficult 
feat could be accomplished without the 
slightest mishap. 

I heard this order with a sinking heart. 
And worse was to come, for I found out that 
as long as we played in Ohio I would have 
to ride with the mechanic in order that my 
father should not fall afoul of the law. I 
have never had a deeper humiliation, and 
thereafter I steered clear of confessing too 
much to these ingrates. 

My days of wagon travel were over by the 
time I was ten years old. We traveled by 
train now. That meant we slept on the train 
every night—our own train of course. We 
were always nervous when we were making 
a bad curve or a steep grade, for this was 
more dangerous than with the ordinary pas- 
senger trains since many of our cars were so 
constructed that passage through them was 
impossible and going from one to the other 
meant going over the top. The cars were 
not equipped with lights, and candles were 
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forbidden. Wrecks, therefore, were horrors 
to be dreaded, and we were always awake 
when we knew we were going through dan- 
gerous places. 

One particularly disastrous wreck occurred 
when we were going into Xenia, Ohio. We 
were traveling in three sections, baggage, 
cages and last, stock and performers. Gov- 
ernor Robinson—governor is the term al- 
ways given to the owner—never slept at all 
during bad trips. His car was always the 
last, next to the caboose. On this particular 
night he was more nervous than usual, for 
our brakes were not very good and we had 
a troublesome grade to pull up. The first 
two sections puffed and steamed along and 
made it. An extra engine was attached to 
our section and up we crawled. Knowing 
that the other sections had made it, most 
of us in the last section had fallen asleep, 
thinking all danger over and knowing the 
governor was on the job. But our wheels 
slipped suddenly and the extra jerk given by 
the engine caused a coupling to break and 
five coaches full of people went sliding back 
down hill at a constantly increasing speed. 
We learned later that after we passed, the 
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switchman, thinking us safely up the grade, 
had signalled a fast freight to come through. 
The freight with all steam on rushed towards 
us nearly as fast as we were rushing towards 
it. Governor Robinson saw the terrible dan- 
ger and rushed through what coaches he 
could, calling to his people to jump for their 
lives, to wake up and jump. Many did and 
ran up an embankment only to land in barbed 
wire fences and be badly hurt. 

In our car, my father got my mother out, 
but my sister and I were asleep opposite and 
he thought we were killed, for the freight 
engine had plowed through the caboose and 
the governor’s car and half way through ours, 
on the side where we slept. In the smoke 
and steam twelve dead persons had already 
been found, but when my brother rushed to 
our bunk, he found us just awakened by the 
noise and wondering whether we were in the 
river or in a steam bath. The car which 
telescoped our car had stopped only a foot 
from us. 

The car in which death had taken the 
greatest toll was filled with workingmen. 
The rescuers were digging out these berths 
for more victims, and finding an upper berth 
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which had completely crushed the lower 
berth, they called to the man in there who 
was groaning to tell them who he was. The 
breathless answer came, “I ain’t got time to 
tell you who I am, boss—just let me out o’ 
here quick.” 

There was a wreck we met with in Cali- 
fornia, my first visit there, where one of the 
flat cars nearly toppled off a trestle. It re- 
mained just balanced, rocking first this way, 
then that, at the slightest movement. In the 
cage was Katie, the world’s largest captive 
giraffe, with her keeper. When the wreck- 
ing crew came, they ordered John the keeper 
out of the cage, fearing the whole thing 
‘might go over if the wrecking car shook the 
‘bridge. But no coaxing or ordering brought 
John out of that cage nor would he leave 
‘Katie to face her possible doom alone. After- 
wards he said to us apologetically that her 
‘eyes pleaded with him and she was so afraid 
he had to keep telling her not to be fright- 
ened—he wouldn't leave her. The crew had 
to work with John in the cage. And when 
the cage was finally made safe again, Katie 
and her keeper came out together. 

The “Hey, Rube!” cry of a circus is not 
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often heard today. It brings fear and para- 
lyzing horror to the circus people who hear 
it, and the person on the lot who shouts it 
in fun is fired immediately. Briefly, it means 
to clear the lot of every one who does not 
belong to the show. No matter how it is 
done, with seats, stakes, apparatus, anything 
that comes to hand. And it means life for 
the circus and death for all outsiders who get 
in the way. Naturally it is a cry greatly to 
be dreaded, and seldom used, and then only 
if the personal safety of the circus is threat- 
ened and simpler means have failed. But 
the need must be extreme. 

I have heard very few ‘Hey, Rubes” in 
my life, but one took place when I was with 
the show at Barboursville, Kentucky, when 
I was a young girl, and I have never for- 
gotten its vivid horror. The whole town, we 
found out when we got there, was the heart 
of a feud. We struck town on a day that 
called for the best efforts of beast and man. 
The clayey soil through which we pulled to 
get there wore out the horses; the men were 
muddy and tired out, and we found the 
whole town full of moonshine and gunshoot- 
ing. Some of the managers thought we had 
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better skip the stand, but on consultation de- 
cided that, since the show was billed heavily 
throughout the country about, we ought to 
show. So show we did. The parade was 
fairly unmolested, and the tent was packed 
for the performance, with people standing 
up all around the ring. The crowd was 
boisterous even in the beginning, throwing 
hats and shouting, but the show people had 
been told to pay no attention to any demon- 
stration. The sheriff told us that the feudists 
might start up on any provocation, but to go 
ahead as best we could. We learned later 
that this sheriff and the one who had just 
vacated that office were the center of the 
feud, and that it had been waging in both 
families for years back. 

It was next to impossible to give a show. 
When an announcer entered the ring to make 
an announcement they yelled. Near the end 
of the performance, when the crowd was be- 
ginning to try to pull the performers from 
their horses, one of the final acts was made 
ready—a man riding four horses abreast. 
The call came to clear the track, since the 
horses came out of the tents at a gallop, but 
it was impossible to get a clearing for them 
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to come out. The horses, hearing the music 
which was their cue, became uncontrollable, 
so the sheriff’s aid was hurriedly sought. 
With the equestrian director he tried to clear 
the needed space, but the moonshine-crazed 
people would not move. The curtains had 
been parted for the horses and they were 
plunging out, so the sheriff pushed the people 
aside just as the horses rushed out. 

Next minute the son of the ex-sheriff 
pulled his gun and shot the sheriff. 

Immediately, as if at a signal, the feud 
rioters on both sides came to the aid of their 
friends and relatives, and in a flash the tent 
was in an uproar. 

People were falling through the seats, some 
were forming little groups for a real battle. 
In all this noise the horses became unman- 
ageable, and then someone started the cry, 
“The show people are killing us!” 

By this time firing was plentiful from all 
directions. Of course the show people knew 
that their very lives depended on keeping 
their heads until they could reach shelter and 
let these infuriated people either come to 
their senses or finish killing each other. The 
show people were in for it too, for the town 
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people knew the sheriff had been shot de- 
fending them. The show men were trying to 
gather in their horses, realizing that they had 
no real arms to fight with, and make their 
way by degrees into the outer tents, when, 
from out the graying air came that dreaded 
terrible cry of “Hey, Rube!” uttered by one 
more timorous and with less sense than the 
others. 

Governor Robinson, ignoring the bullets, 
stood up on a bench, his arms uplifted, cry- 
ing, “No, no, for God’s sake, no!” above the 
clatter, but few heard him. The circus death 
cry had been sounded, and to this day that 
town and the ones surrounding it know the 
horror of a “Hey, Rube” cry. For the cir- 
cus people responded to it and began with 
a deadly precision to clear the lot. They 
cleared it, but at a fearful cost. 

I had finished my act and was still nervous, 
because some of these people had tried to 
catch my foot as I swung around the ring 
on my horse. I had not had time to change 
from my costume when the noise began. A 
“Hey, Rube” demonstration was new to me, 
and even if I had known its seriousness I 
should have felt safe in my dressing room, 
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and I felt only scorn for those who, knowing 
far better than I the terror that was at large, 
had run into the wagons at the beginning of 
trouble. 

Hearing yells close to me I peeped out 
and saw almost at my feet the sheriff stretched 
out dying, on the very banner the performer 
had held for me to jump a short while ago. 
He was pleading for water, and one of our 
colored workmen promised to get it for him, 
but a rioter held a gun to his head and told 
him to get out, which he did. I wanted to 
help the poor man—the man who had pointed 
the gun at old black Ebe’s head was laugh- 
ing at his agony—but sudden fear gripped 
my heart and I hid behind the open lid of 
my trunk. As the tumult outside grew louder 
and more fearful, I fled to the wagons as the 
others had done. 

Some years later when one of our stands 
brought us near Barboursville, we heard that 
the same feud was still going on with the 
same vigor. 


VI 
WE GO TO MEXICO 


Y the time I was thirteen I had trav- 
B eled a great deal over the United 

States, and I was delighted when the 
family decided to go to Mexico. It was like 
coming into a different world. The hurry and 
bustle to which I had been used was gone. 
Here the one word was “manana,” while ours 
for a long time—till we got used to the fact 
that we were the only ones who hurried— 
was “pronto.” From fast railroad travel- 
ing at home, we came to traveling in stage- 
coaches, and we sometimes gave our per- 
formances in bull-pens where a few days be- 
fore the bulls had been slaughtered, and the 
traces of their blood lay brown on the ground. 
We shipped from New York, horses and all, 
to spend at least a winter there. Our first 
stand was at Progressor, where the horses 
were unloaded in swings, put onto lighters 
and paddled to shore. 


Had we not learned the word “pronto” 
96 
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right away, I don’t think we would have ever 
had our ring made. Between “manana” on 
their side and “pronto” on ours, it was some- 
how constructed, made not like ours at home, 
at the time, of heaped-up dirt, but of dobe. 
Nowadays, of course, they are made of spe- 
cially bent wood. Instead of the seat built 
around the ring that we had been used to in 
America, here they merely had chairs, piled 
up in the bull-pens or built into a sort of box, 
called palcos, for the well-to-do. 

For the first time I found out what it was 
to be a popular favorite. I was only thir- 
teen, but in Mexico that is a very marriage- 
able age and I was treated as a grown-up. 
After a short time in Progressor, we went 
on to Vera Cruz, and then entrained for 
Mexico City, where we stayed four months. 
The people of Mexico City liked me from 
the beginning, and unlike the United States 
where applause at stated intervals is all that 
is proper, in Mexico my entrance in the ring 
was marked by all sorts of exciting demon- 
strations. When Mexicans were pleased with 
an act, they threw their hats into the circus 
ring, and then an usher returns them and 
gets tipped in exchange. The more expen- 
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sive the hat he is fortunate enough to cor- 
rall, the greater his reward. And it was not 
uncommon in those days for me to get bou- 
quets spotted all over with gold pieces held 
in place by wire threads. 

“Yana, Yana!” they would call out at the 
end of my act. This was the name of a 
piece of music always used for playing en- 
cores, and encores in Mexico, if you were 
liked, were plentiful. Fifteen were not un- 
usual for a favorite, and I once had thirty- 
five at one performance. Time meant nothing 
to them, and they were willing to spend all 
the time there was, once they reached their 
seats. The cathedral was next door to the 
circus building—this was a permanent cir- 
cus and housed in a building—and the Mexi- 
cans used on Sundays and feast days, when 
we gave three performances a day, to come 
buy their tickets first, so as to be sure to get 
good seats, then go to church and get back in 
time for our performance, so that, having 
done their duty, they had the rest of the day 
to enjoy themselves. 

The evening performances rivalled the 
Metropolitan Opera House as far as eve- 
ning dress and gorgeous gowns were con- 
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cerned, and it was a very glittering audience 
I faced for the first time in Mexico City. 
At Madison Square Garden there was gaiety 
and life, but not the sophisticated glitter I 
found here. 

We had met with a great misfortune on 
our arrival. Our principal mare, the one on 
whom I always performed, had died. She 
had been fed barley by a Mexican groom, 
and given water right afterwards. I[ rode 
her in the afternoon show, and at eight 
o’clock she was dead. We were heartbroken, 
but I had made a hit in the afternoon, and 
Mr. Orrin, the owner of the show, would not 
hear of our leaving. So I practiced hur- 
riedly on a small horse, and had the pleasure 
of hearing the Mexicans yell “Yana, yana!” 
at me, just as heartily as the matinee audience 
had done. 

Before long I was “La Nina Josephina,” 
and soon cigarettes and cakes sold the better 
for being named after me. It was very thrill- 
ing for a small girl to pass the stalls where 
her namesake cakes were lying in shining 
rows waiting to be bought. 

When a performer became a favorite in 
Mexico, benefits were considered the proper 
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thing to give, and along in the winter I was 
told that I was to have a benefit. These were 
arranged by the society women of the town 
and were very elaborate. There was a lot 
of form to go through with, to which I was 
an utter stranger. For one thing, I had to 
call at the home of each woman who was on 
my benefit committee and leave a palco for 
each one. Having sent in my card, I was in- 
vited to the reception room, where one mem- 
ber of the family held my hand and escorted 
me to the end of the room, where were two 
chairs placed opposite, with a bench and a 
rug between, nothing else. 

When I was invited to sit down I quite 
naturally sat down. Later—before my next 
call—I learned that this was a decided breach 
of etiquette. I should not have sat down at 
all when they asked me to. I should have 
said to the oldest member of the family pres- 
ent, ““Won’t you sit downe” and then that 
person would sit down, and then I was to 
sit down, and then all the others sat down 
after us. 

But they liked me anyway, petted me, and 
took my palcos, and promised to come. And 
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at the next house I sat down in the proper 
place and at the correct time. 

When the night of my benefit arrived, the 
boxes circling the ring each had its proper 
bouquet of flowers, huge things, larger than 
one could easily carry, each set on an up- 
right. On the ground where I was to ride, 
and in front of the benches, roses were strewn 
which, broken by the feet of the audience 
and the horses’ flying hoofs, soon began to 
make the place smell like a garden. 

Ten of the prominent young men of the 
city added an honor to my benefit: they com- 
prised the glee club, and they played for 
me while I flew about the ring. 

When I entered the applause was so great 
that my horse became alarmed, and it took 
a lot of trouble to quiet him enough to ride 
him. Between applauses and encores, I was 
a very happy, excited girl, and I tried out 
all my best tricks for them to show my appre- 
ciation. At the conclusion of my act, I was 
presented with a wreath of laurel by Por- 
firio Diaz, then President of Mexico. This 
wreath lay in a big basket of flowers, topped 
entirely by huge strawberries exactly of a 
size, on top of which lay the green wreath. 
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From the handle swung a white cage, with 
a canary in it, a ring around its neck on a 
ribbon. At the same time white pigeons were 
let loose about the ring, and they too had 
about their necks jewelry of various kinds. 
I stared at all this in bewilderment, for after 
all in my own country I was only a little 
girl and such largess as this had never be- 
fore been offered me. Not realizing that I 
should have bowed my thanks to the Presi- 
dent and the audience in general for their 
generosity, I just stood there uncertain, until 
someone handed up to me on a silver tray a 
pure white chihuahua dog. With this kind 
of gift I was myself again. I ran for the 
dog and hugged him, leaving the jewelry and 
the laurel wreath for the ushers to hold. But 
the audience only applauded the louder for 
my disregarding their gems and laurels and 
expressed pleasure at the “Americana Natu- 
relle.” 

A few days later one more honor came to 
me. ‘There was a young man in Mexico 
City, one of the glee club which had played 
for me, who was engaged to the daughter 
of the Alcade. In his enthusiasm he had 
temporarily forgotten this fact, and was very 
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busy writing ardent verses to me, to the in- 
dignation of my father and mother and to 
my great excitement. This was certainly the 
life. The final verses were a request to do 
him the honor to call my new white dog 
Manuel after him, it being his first name. 
The Alcade’s daughter, hearing of this, was 
naturally not pleased and broke off the en- 
gagement, and my father would not let me 
name the dog after Manuel, so there ended 
the story. I was thrilled by being in ro- 
mances which up to this time I had only read 
about, and I began to feel like a woman of 
the world, instead of a little girl who rode 
a circus ring twice a day, and who spent most 
of the rest of her time at school or crocheting 
under her mother’s watchful eye. It was the 
land to live in, was Mexico. 

Later on someone gave me another pres- 
ent, to which I became greatly attached. It 
was in Arazoba, where we had traveled, still 
with the Orrin circus. My father had it in 
charge while the owner himself was abroad. 
This present was a parrot and he was re- 
puted to be the best bird in Mexico. He was 
the eighth given to me in that country, and 
the best. He could sing airs from the Italian 
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operas so tunefully it was a real pleasure to 
listen to him. He could say his prayers, and 
he complained bitterly about having a pain 
when things went wrong with him. One day 
I heard someone calling outside my window 
from the street, and found it was a fruit 
vender who insisted I had called him. He 
kept insisting until the landlord threw him 
out, and right afterwards I heard a voice 
just like mine from downstairs, saying, “Oh, 
hua con la frutta, vene.”’ It was my bird, 
calling to the fruit vender, departing with 
bitter backward glances at the family that 
was fooling him. 

Naturally in my profession I had a lot 
of riding. In fact, it would seem as if that 
amount ought to be enough for anyone, but 
whenever the opportunity came to ride a cer- 
tain outlaw’s horse whom we knew and who 
lived near Mexico City, I availed myself of 
the opportunity. This outlaw had a wonder- 
ful horse, and he rode him with a saddle 
made entirely of shining silver. He was a 
sinister old person, with huge straight brows 
very black, and for some reason he always re- 
minded me of Bluebeard. He allowed no 
one but me to ride his horse. He had watched 
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me ride in the circus one day and liked my 
methods and offered me his horse any time I 
wanted to ride. I used to take a groom along 
for a trailer, and ride happily over the 
country. 

One day looking back, I saw my attendant 
was motioning wildly to me, but they are 
prodigal with gestures in Mexico, so I merely 
thought he was urging me to keep a good 
rein on the horse over rough country, and I 
nodded gaily. On I rode over the hills, and 
just as we crossed a low divide of mountains 
I saw a lone horseman coming towards me. 
As he came nearer, my attendant galloped 
up to me and stayed beside me. We all 
halted as we met and the two men saluted, 
each with his right hand immediately after 
going to his hip. I rode on then where I 
pleased, and they both followed me, the 
stranger wheeling off after I had again 
turned towards home. I learned later that 
I had gone too far, and had trespassed on 
enemy ground. I had strayed from the ter- 
ritory of the bandit who knew us to that of 
his enemy, and both men had kept each other 
covered till I got back where I belonged. 
With the characteristic courtesy of the coun- 
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try, they had let me go where I pleased as 
long as I pleased. 

This bandit—the one who owned the black 
horse—proved a friend in need. In some 
lands it is well to have friends at court—in 
Mexico it is well to have one among the 
bandit set. My father and most of our troupe 
were traveling to another stand by railroad, 
when suddenly our train was halted and we 
were surprised to see our bandit friend with 
several other Mexicans ride up and close in 
on us. It looked like a hold-up, of course, 
and I felt terrible to think this kind of 
friend should turn out to be a villain. But 
he explained to us that he had learned our 
train was to be held up by an opposition band 
of bandits who had heard my father was car- 
rying a lot of circus funds with him. He 
came to warn us, and to be allowed to ac- 
company us till we got to our stand. My 
father rode with the outlaws and I was per- 
mitted at my urgent request to ride too. They 
gave me a slick little black pony which was 
trained to jump cactus bushes and pulka 
plants and lie flat down behind them per- 
fectly still when a train or stage-coach came 
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along, and in case of a hold-up, this training 
was very useful for the pony’s driver. 

Well, they may have been outlaws, but 
they were very pleasant men, and very kind 
to me. I wish this minute I could ride the 
black horse over the scrubby hills or race 
the little black pony beside the train. But 
they have been gathered long since to pinto 
heaven. I hope the Bluebeard bandit got 
there too, for anyone as kind to horses as he 
was ought to. And I can’t imagine his horses 
happy without him. 

As I said before, girls in Mexico are young 
ladies at a very early age. I, coming from 
the staid United States, at that time not yet 
a flapper nation, and thrown into this atmos- 
phere could not understand it, and when any- 
thing romantic came my way, instead of be- 
ing flattered, I was alarmed and took to my 
heels at demonstrations of affection. I could 
not get used to their customs, neither could 
my father and mother, who considered me 
only a few jumps from the cradle. Though 
we spent three years in Mexico, [I still felt 
myself younger when we went back to the 
United States than many of the dark-eyed 
senoritas around me. 
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Once a young minister fell in love with 
me and followed our troupe through the in- 
terior. He had a marvelous pair of Spanish 
eyes and a voice like the high notes of a 
church organ. At night when I peeped from 
between my curtains, there he stood beneath 
my window, and in the morning when I 
looked out, there he stood. No doubt he had 
gone to sleep somewhere during the interven- 
ing hours, but he looked as if he had not 
stirred all night. When I went to rehearsal, 
he followed at a respectful distance, but one 
day, when I had grown accustomed to this 
new variety of shadow, he suddenly hurried 
up to me, and sank to the ground in front of 
me. 

“Oh, Josephina!” he begged, while I stood 
perfectly paralyzed, “marry me, I beg you. 
You must marry me!” 

- I took one look at his graceful kneeling 
form, and without stopping for answer or 
breath, I ran for home and safety. My 
parents hearing my story, thought he must 
be some sort of crank, and were about to tell 
the authorities when my admirer came along, 
also breathless, and explained the situation 
to them, and then and there very formally 
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asked for my hand in marriage. He was 
amazed to learn that in my land I was con- 
sidered only a little girl and that I was far 
from a marriageable age. 

But I learned from this and other meetings 
that to be followed and gazed at was a cus- 
tomary and very ordinary habit on the part 
of the young gallants. 

Another time as I was going along a new 
part of the market place looking for some 
sweet lemons, I noticed two young men fol- 
lowing me. Whenever I went, they went, 
and when I walked faster they walked faster 
too, Finally I began dodging behind fruit 
stands, peering out to see if they had gone, 
and when they were still there, with their 
eyes on me like a bead, I dodged again. At 
length, seeing a clear space, I obeyed my 
usual impulse and broke into a run, and be- 
hind me heard them doing the same. Along 
the streets I ran till I came to our hotel, and 
there I clapped my hands wildly to summon 
the house-man. To him I poured out my 
story of my two pursuers, who by this time 
had caught up with me and stood quietly, but 
pantingly, waiting. The house-man explained 
to me that I had wandered into a part of 
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the town where I was likely to be robbed any 
minute and these two had recognized me and 
were keeping watch over me lest anything 
should happen to me. 

But so long as I was in Mexico I never got 
accustomed to being followed and it always 
made me uneasy to see someone doing it. 

In our trouping from town to town we 
often traveled by dilhencia. This was a 
vehicle exactly like the old-fashioned stage- 
coach of Indian days. Four mules or small 
horses were hitched to it, and, with passen- 
gers tucked inside, off went the teams at a 
full gallop, the coach swaying from side to 
side. Down hill we raced, regardless of 
speed, up hill the same rate as down. If your 
hair was not standing upright, because you 
thought you saw a bandit behind a pulka 
bush or a century plant, it was kept upright 
by the fear of the coach toppling over. 

Around bends in the road, with no atten- 
tion to ravines beside it, up hills or down, it 
made no difference to these frowsy-headed 
drivers. The whip cracked continually and 
the urging of the horses to hurry never 
stopped. As we neared relay stations, we 
could see the fresh horses standing ready for 
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a quick start, and the old teams had scarcely . 


ine 


stopped galloping before the fresh ones had . 


started. 

Once, on the way to Correto, we had had 
a particularly trying trip. Nearing the end 
of the journey a sigh of relief was just going 
up from everyone. We suspected our driver 
of being loaded up with pulque, a dangerous 
native drink equal in viciousness to our 
moonshine whiskey, and we were glad the 
trip was so nearly over. But we were a little 
late, and, our route being scheduled to time, 
the driver was anxious to make a good entry. 
He did. He made a more than usually 
speedy turn around a corner and over went 
the coach, just as we were drawing our first 
easy breath. No one was hurt much, but it 
was a terrible scare, coming at the end of a 
tense trip. 

A young man in the troupe rode up with 
the driver. His mother was inside with her 
pet chihuahua dog, whom she called Mignon 
and loved and petted continually. As we 
were trying to extricate ourselves after top- 
pling over, we heard her calling, “Mignon, 
are you hurt, darling?” with apparently no 
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thought for her son in his dangerous position 
aloft. 

In interior trips we always exhibited in 
bull-pens, using the pens where the bulls are 
confined and tortured before the fight, for our 
dressing rooms. Tarantulas sometimes made 
nests in our shoes while we were performing 
and had left them in the pens. Trained as 
We were to surprises, this always brought a 
shriek from the best of us. 

So many little towns—it is hard to differ- 
entiate them. There were a few that stay in 
my memory. There was Agua Callentes, so 
called because of the hot water streams which 
ran through the town. People did their 
washing in the streets, using a stone for a 
washboard. Sometimes when the hot water 
heater won’t work, I think longingly of that 
utterly costless, continually running, hot 
water supply. There was Merida, Yucatan, 
very different from all the other towns, where 
the natives wore immaculately white clothes, 
trimmed around the hems with wide bands 
of vivid zephyr flowers. A clean city in the 
heart of Mexico—it was a real spectacle. 
And the peons carrying the pig skin con- 
tainers on their shoulders from a stick, the 
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women with urns on their heads, balancing 
themselves so gracefully, their round brown 
arms gleaming. 

I have never forgotten Zactucus. One of 
our horses died there from colic. The na- 
tives immediately, before we knew what they 
were about, cut him up and called all the 
neighbors within riding distance in for a 
feast. 

But they were all alike in their delightful 
indolence, their utter lack of haste. I remem- 
ber that once in the City of Mexico a fire 
broke out in the hotel. It took the fire de- 
partment a whole day to find out where it 
was, and two more days in getting to it, by 
which time the fire had long since expired 
all by itself. 

Only the Lottery can excite the Mexican, | 
and that comes only at stated _intervals.”. ‘That; " 
and one more thing. :. We: ‘were * ‘inthe City of, 


Mexico during the Wickel Riots,-and-} saw reac: 


very rapidly moving. Mexicans ‘then. ” ‘Some-.. 
thing had started’ ite suspicion: that ihe nick.:. 
els were not genuine, and: in.a few’ minutes 
every stand selling wares, and there were 
plenty, was closed up maa the town looked 
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utterly dead. Here and there rioting began 
and shots were heard. 

A cannon was placed on the top of the 
hotel and the government house, ready to fire 
if the crowds began destroying property. 
The circus was within a block of the govern- 
ment building, next to the cathedral, so we 
were in the centre of trouble. 

I realized then that a mob is a fearful 
thing, a most unreasonable bunch of humans, 
and I thought to myself how fast a “Hey 
Rube” would have cleared all this up. As 
Governor Gonzales stepped out of a hack to 
help bring peace, some one in the crowd 
threw a knife at him, just missing him, and 
then the rioting began in earnest. 

Some Americans came to my father, and 
showed him a place in the tower of the 
-..Cathedral where we were all to run if things 
could -nat be handled or quieted by the po- 
lice. Nothing in, the’: way of business or 
pleasure weat:on for. two whole days, and 
then peace “was resumed. and: sevérything went 
“on azain: ‘slowly: ‘and pleasantly as before. 

Talent plus’ virtue’wag ‘your introduction 
into the best society of Mexico. If you were 
interesting and you were a nice girl you stood 
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a good chance of being taken up and feted. 
During each of the three years we spent in 
Mexico I had a benefit all arranged for me 
at each stopping place—the stands where we 
spent a certain number of months. Both 
sides worked hard to make things go off well 
—we show people put on our best acts and 
our Mexican friends showed their apprecia- 
tion in many ways. Very curious presents 
came in over the ring curb. Once a man sent 
me a barrel of orchids, marvelous things, 
which I learned later were very rare and 
had been collected from all over the coun- 
try. They gave me jewelry in the shape of 
horses’ heads, and poetry—loads of poetry. 
And the amusing thing was that no matter 
how personal .was the sentiment addressed to 
me or how much in earnest about it the poet 
was, it was printed by the author and a copy.. 


given to each person who..occcapied .a box. 


seat, and these encircled the ring, so there 
was not much privacy ebony these: sentimentas, 
odes and lyrics. : 

One of the attentions ot Was: tenets 
given me was Lantos to’ a bull fight, 
and these invitations, especially if they came 
from a particularly prominent family, could 
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not be ignored, for the Mexican people are 
offended as easily as they are pleased, and 
this particular sport was their favorite, and 
an invitation to sit with them there was con- 
sidered a great honor. So I went, I who 
loved horses about next to my own family, 
and watched them cruelly killed before my 
eyes. It was two years after I left Mexico 
before I could eat meat again. 

To see the poor horses torn to pieces, taken 
outside and stuffed up with hay, blindfolded 
and brought back to an infuriated bull turned 
loose from his pen was terrible to me. If 
the swordsman made a mistake in his final 
stab, the audience hissed and called to have 
him taken out, and another was called to fin- 
ish the work. I remember one fight where 
a poor crazed beast had been pierced with a 


-, sword, and the sword—a very long one—re- 


it mained in: his’ hedy. .. The suffering animal 
ran. around” the “atetia’ leaping at everything 


im sight, its: ‘read: low, to the ground, because 


-*. the. sword’ had-‘enteréd. ‘oblicuely just above 
* the: shoulder. ‘I:shrank from it all, and I 
could never understand : ‘how women and 
children could witness these sights with such 
actual enjoyment. 
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With pride I, in my box, was presented 
with some of the banderillos— the little 
pointed sticks used to goad on the bull. A 
great swordsman from Spain, called to the 
arena by loud demand of the entire house, 
despatched the bull with one throw, and then 
presented me with a banderillo plucked from 
the quivering bull. It was a gift, a tribute 
from one artist to another, and I was the 
envied one of the entire audience. It was all 
I could do to keep from throwing the wet 
red stick away from me, instead of smiling 
my sweetest and giving him by best graztas. 

In visiting a Mexican family the guest, if 
she was anyone with a conscience, had to be 
careful not to admire anything, for, if so, 
they were liable to present it to her. No 
matter whether it was chair or a painting or 
a dish, you were always told it was yours, or 
else you would in all likelihood find it at 
your hotel the next morning. 

Many of our performers were quite happy 
to return to the United States after our en- 
gagement in Mexico, but I left with real re- 
gret. The feeling of the Mexican towards 
anyone who was an artist in his profession 
was so very different from our own, where I 
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always felt the outsider, the gypsy. Here 
there was only one attitude; if you could do 
something well, you were admired for it. 

I often think with happy regret of their 
lovely bright parks, their dark-eyed ladies 
with sweet manners and with lace mantillas 
over their shining hair, the gay laughter, the 
little iron tables set for tea on the sidewalks 
before the shops, the sweet music that seemed 
to be always playing somewhere within hear- 
ing, the sweeping drive to Maximilian’s 
palace, where every afternoon at five-thirty 
carriages drove around and around, and the 
ladies and gentlemen in them exchanged po- 
lite and leisurely greetings. 

There seemed always to be plenty of time 
for everything. In all the time I spent in 
Mexico I don’t believe I was ever jostled 
once. 


VIT 


A CIRCUS STAR 


N our return to the United States we 
() opened at Madison Square Garden, 

with the Barnum show. I rode a 
black pony in what is called a “high-school 
act,” and later a white pony in a hurdle act. 
Immediately we found ourselves in trouble, 
and were called to account by the authorities 
for allowing a child under sixteen to perform, 
but when they found I was nearly sixteen, 
they let me go on. This age-dodging is a 
most interesting thing anyway: all our 
younger life we try to dodge ahead of our 
real age, and all our later life we spend try- 
ing to dodge backward. It is a nice game 
when well played. 

It was years before I knew my real age 
anyway. Circus people never know how old 
they are, for their ages are usually shifted 
ahead, so that the authorities will let them 


alone. In fact, unless there is a birth cer- 
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tificate to prove the thing, some circus peo- 
ple never do know just how old they are. 

I was a real star now, however, and treated 
as such by everyone except my family—and I 
had the treasured center place in the dress- 
ing room. The one thing that established 
your importance in the early circus days was 
your place in the woman’s dressing room. 
Here more than anywhere was shown the 
layers of society of which a circus is com- 
posed, and no senator’s wife who is seated 
ahead of a representative’s was any more 
jealous of her position than was the bareback 
rider. The tent proper was round with a 
center pole, on which hung the chandelier 
for lighting at night—a crude affair made of 
iron. And it was the bareback rider who had 
the choice place in the dressing room—the 
one tight up next the center pole, Also. 
though later all trunks had to be a standard 
size, in early days she was allowed a larger 
trunk than the others, partly because her tar- 
leton skirts required more room. All the 
other trunks were placed after hers was in 
place. First came hers, then in a very defi- 
nite order of precedence, came the trapeze 
performer’s, the dancing rope artist’s, the 
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gymnast’s, divided on either side of the star’s 
trunk. If it had not been correctly placed, it 
would have been considered very sufficient 
reason for quitting a show. 

Only on rainy days when the edges dripped 
and the water poured on the edge trunks 
were the others allowed to pull their trunks 
in close to the bareback rider’s. No doubt 
this is how it came about that the bareback 
rider, as the star of the show, got the center 
pole location: it was always dry there and 
there was no one to bump you. 

The trunk open, the back of it served as a 
resting place for a mirror, although the peo- 
ple along the edge of the tent usually pinned 
theirs up on the canvas near their trunks. 
Also each carried a little piece of carpet in 
his or her trunk, to put down in front while 
he or she dressed,—all, that is, but the bare- 
back rider. She had a groom who put hers 
in the trapping-box at the end of a perform- 
ance, and brought it out for her at the next 
one. It was pleasant, after years of hard 
work, to have won to my position at the top. 

When Mr. Bailey, of the Barnum and 
Bailey show, heard that I was a somersault 
rider, but was without a horse, since I had 
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been riding one of Mr. Orrin’s horses in 
Mexico, he presented me with a mare named 
Jeanette, one who had served for many years 
under his management, who was too old to be 
ridden by men somersault riders, and was 
too young to be retired. These horses are 
very difficult to break in; only one out of 
many here and there measures up satisfac- 
torily. I used this somersault horse then and 
for a later engagement with the Robinson 
show. She had the best of everything—a 
padded stall, and every comfort, and when 
we retired her to live the rest of her life on 
a farm near Philadelphia, the farmer who 
boarded her told us that he needed no time- 
piece since Jeanette had come, for every 
afternoon at two o’clock she started up and 
galloped around the field in a circle, keeping 
remarkably even gaits all the time. This 
even gait had been one of her chief virtues, 
for we could depend on her to make exactly 
twenty-two steps to a forty-two-foot ring. 
And the ring that she made for herself in her 
field was exactly twenty-two feet! Every 
time we visited her, we hated to leave her 
again, and if we had been in a permanent 
place we would have had her with us for 
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years longer. But she was too old to stand 
the wear-and-tear of travel. 

The Wallace show had an interesting re- 
tired horse, too—an old black horse that Mr. 
Wallace had planned to leave for the sum- 
mer on the farm at Peru, Indiana, which was 
the show’s winter quarters. Now the break- 
ing up of winter quarters and starting on tour 
is always a sentimental occasion for a circus. 
All the wagons with their teams line up 
ready to pull out, and when the last one is 
out the gate is sprung, and with that the 
whole line starts at once. That sound of a 
closing gate means farewell to the old and 
on to the new. The black horse was left at 
the farm, the men calling good-bye back to 
her as she watched them over the wall, sad 
to see her left behind, but knowing it was 
much better for her. The overseer rode from 
the first to the last wagon to make sure all 
was well, so that when they reached their 
first stand everything would be ready, and 
when he came to the last wagon, trotting 
quietly along behind was the black horse, fol- 
lowing the show. When he heard the sound 
of the slamming gate, he had jumped the 
wall at a low place, and followed along with 
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the show as he knew he should. The over- 
seer hadn’t the heart to turn him back, but 
let him spend the day on the lot. When 
they took him back to the farm they had to 
lock him in the barn for a long time, for he 
jumped the fence every time they let him out 
in the field. 

Circus horses lead the best life I know of. 
The ring or bareback horse could not be hap- 
pier, for his training is done in such a way 
that he is afraid of nothing. A horse that 
fears even an uplifted arm would be unsafe 
to ride, for when the rider is up in the air 
turning a somersault or some trick where 
the rider must face the horse’s tail, the horse 
must be reliable and dependable, or death 
for the rider may be the result. And there 
is so much going on all the time in the cir- 
cus—nets being thrown, carpets and ropes 
and poles and all sorts of things being carted 
around for the next act, perhaps fifty men 
arranging things for the next performance, 
that if the horse had any fear to remember 
he would naturally shy and jump from all 
this and be of no use—in fact, dangerous. 

Carrots and sugar and much patting enter 
largely into their training. ‘They are led 
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about the tent and allowed to sniff at every- 
thing so they may know it is harmless. As 
soon as the horse can be taught that nothing 
will harm him, he is ready for use. But 
every little thing he is asked to do in the way 
of training must have its reward, until he 
grows to feel the world is made just for 
him, whether he is going up a narrow run- 
way on shipboard, or through a crowded 
street, or through a moving train. But noth- 
ing must frighten him. He must never be 
jerked or pulled around. He must just be 
taught to go steadily on and on at the word 
of command, and when the day’s work is 
done a pat and a lump of sugar must always 
reward him. 

If a horse passes these tests, he is sure of 
being in clover for the rest of his life. Even 
if he shies and the somersault rider is thrown 
and hurt, the horse is never lashed. He is 
merely given a reassuring pat to calm him, 
and the baby carriage or the program waved 
suddenly too near him is put farther away. 

We riders of the circus can never under- 
stand how the ordinary saddle-horse ever en- 
dures his lot, as we see him ridden on coun- 
try roads or along bridle paths, pulled and 
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jerked by the unskilful, the foolish, the 
mean, who happen to own or ride him. And 
we cannot understand how it is that people 
can bear to sell off their family saddle- 
horses, because they get old or go lame or 
have some other accident. You have seen 
these poor animals, so petted and well- 
treated in their prime, standing in front of 
some peddler’s cart, in all weathers, thin, ill- 
fed, or perhaps whipped up to some speed 
by the casual owner who bought him from 
his former owner for a few dollars. It would 
have cost so little to have had him killed, 
and it would not cost very much to pension 
him on some friendly farm. 

No circus animal suffers thus. They are 
members of our family. Even a_ snake- 
charmer, asked if it is really possible to love 
snakes, grows indignant at the question. 
When a pet horse dies, he is mourned like the 
good friend that he was. I think I should 
rather be a circus horse than a gillie horse, 
for with them the end is as good as the mid- 
dle and the beginning. 


“VIII 


I FALL INTO THE CLUTCHES OF A GRAFTER 


OST traveling circuses carried at 
M one time what were called profes- 

sionally “grafters.” These people 
traveled under various arrangements, some- 
times renting the privilege of traveling with 
the show, conducting their games of chance 
in and about it. 

Sometimes without permission or paying 
for it, they traveled through a section of the 
country with the show people and these were 
powerless to prevent them. They went ahead 
and fixed the town, and if they could not fix 
a town they did not work it. Alas, however, 
for the honesty of the town officials: as a rule 
they fixed the town without difficulty. 

Each body of grafters carried a man 
“fixer,” whose business it was to settle all 
differences between the gillie who lost and 
the show. He was usually a man of very 
suave manner, a good judge of human na- 


ture, and with a very convincing line of 
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argument. It was his business to know just 
how far a man could be bluffed into or out 
of an argument. He usually dressed well 
and was a good handshaker. Also he had to 
have a fair amount of courage. It took nerve 
to face a furious crowd of town people who 
had lost at the game where they had hoped 
to do the besting. With a lot of money lost, 
they of course were furious, and it took 
courage for a fixer to stand alone and argue 
with them while the men actually controlling 
the game were making their way to safe 
quarters. 

These games always included the “three 
shell” game. Of course not one hick went 
up against these games intending to do any- 
thing but put it over the game owner and 
win a lot of money. But naturally these 
grafters did not carry an expensive outfit 
through the country in order to distribute 
largess to deserving rustics. They were there 
to win. And win they did—always. 

Managers throughout the country were 
getting stronger and stronger against this 
grafter system. Sometimes the towns were 
objecting, though many liked the graft be- 
cause of the little extra revenue it brought 
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them. Sometimes the loser in the game 
would make such a fuss, backing up his ob- 
jections by gun-play, that the grafters could 
not even depend on the fixed officials helping 
them through, but scattered in all directions, 
hastily changing their clothing, pulling off 
their hayseed disguises, or jumping hurriedly 
into animal men’s coats and assuming that 
job. Anything to get away was their motto 
at these times. I have heard the story of 
a well-known, present-day vaudeville man, 
who once was a grafter—and a good one. 
One day an acrobat coming into the dress- 
ing room of the circus found his trunk top 
open, and was annoyed, for he hated his 
things misplaced. Hearing the men laugh- 
ing, he decided the dark object he saw in 
the bottom of his trunk was some joke they 
were playing on him, and said nothing. A 
minute later someone pushed him aside, 
pulled down the top of the trunk, just as the 
sheriff of the town came tearing in, looking 
for a grafter. After he had looked around 
and departed, the lid of the trunk went up 
slowly and the grafter’s alarmed face ap- 
peared. He got away safely, and, as I said, 
is now reformed and has acquired a large 
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income by honest vaudeville methods. But 
once he was a king of grafters. 

After a few big squeals, the managements 
grew more and more anxious to do without 
these traveling fakirs, and as a consequence, 
the shows they could travel with were getting 
scarce. 

The summer that I was seventeen a body 
of these men were traveling with the Robin- 
son show, of which I was the featured bare- 
back rider. As I grew older my mother 
grew more and more watchful of me. She 
could not tolerate my hobnobbing with the 
married women, and as girls are scarce 
around circuses I was permitted little com- 
panionship. 

I had a beau, however—a distant beau. 
We smiled shyly at each other, glanced up 
and down as we met, and passed notes. He 
was a very little older than I, and was a 
relative of the heads of the show. Now and 
then, not often, we had a chance to say a 
word or two to each other. It is not easy to 
talk to the opposite sex in a circus. As soon 
as a man and woman or boy and girl sit 
down to talk to each other alone, someone 
comes along and stops it. If he persists, there 
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is a fine or perhaps dismissal. And besides 
these powers there was my mother’s eagle 
eye. 

My mother would not allow me in the 
dressing room excepting when it was time 
for me to dress for my act, but as a special 
favor I was allowed to sit with an elderly 
woman ticket-taker at the edge of a row of 
reserved seats. It was in full view of every- 
one, and everything I did was visible to all. 

Now in towns where the grafters found it 
hard work or where there was too much 
whiskey in evidence, the grafters were usu- 
ally made into ticket-sellers. In this case, 
the fixer himself was allotted to the reserved 
seats near me. He spoke to me several times 
as he passed, but my attention was all taken 
up with the boy who was trying to pass me 
a note while he was strolling back and forth. 
It was not until some days later that I real- 
ized that the fixer had smiled at me several 
times. Had I not been so engrossed with my 
beau in the distance, I should surely have 
noticed this, for the circus people are not 
friends of the grafters, and having them try 
to be nice to you was rather more of an insult 


than a pleasure. 
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Now one of the fakirs had a wife who 
came to this show at this particular town— 
Selma, North Carolina, it was,—an unfor- 
gettable name to me. She was quite an in- 
valid, supposedly suffering from some serious 
ailment, and my mother and I felt very 
sorry for her. Our stands were quite small 
through here—the hotels were too small to 
hold all the performers. The fakir’s wife 
had a room in a private house near our hotel. 

After breakfast on Sunday morning she 
asked my mother to let me come over to her 
room to see some crochet patterns she had. 
Now I was a crochet hound, being deprived 
of most other methods of amusement, and 
even a private view of crochet patterns was 
better than nothing on a Sunday. So my 
mother let me go. 

We had been talking for a few minutes 
when the fixer and the husband of this wo- 
man came in together. It was apparent by 
their faces that something was very wrong. 
The fixer looked terribly downcast and the 
woman’s husband looked upset. Not know- 
ing any of them, I tried not to look their 
way much, thinking they were in some trou- 
ble about their business. The arguing kept 
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up. Then, though I tried not to see it, I 
realized the fixer was crying, that his hands 
were hanging helplessly at his side, and that 
the woman’s husband—TI think his name was 
Lane—was supporting him. Later Mrs. 
Lane went over to them. Suddenly I heard 
Mr. Lane say, “I can’t do a thing with him, 
I have talked and talked, and he is still bent 
On: it 

Then Mrs. Lane began pleading with the 
fixer to reconsider, to pull himself together, 
which advice brought only moans from the 
unhappy man. Now suddenly I realized 
that they were staring at me. The fixer was 
looking at me helplessly, moaning, “The 
poor little thing—so innocent, so innocent.” 

Finally the woman said, “Well, ask her,” 
but this brought only fresh moans from the 
fixer. 

“No, no,” he begged, “she won’t under- 
stand.” 

But Mrs. Lane came over to me, where I 
sat ill at ease. ‘‘Perhaps, my dear, you can 
do something to help him, to prevent a ter- 
rible thing which might bring everlasting 
sorrow to you. Won’t you help us to pre- 
vent it?” 
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In alarm I nodded my head. Of course 
I would. 

Now Mrs. Lane explained to me that her 
husband had spent the entire morning keep- 
ing the other man, the fixer, from killing 
himself, that the fixer had fallen in love with 
me, and realizing his love was in vain, for I 
wouldn’t even look at him, had tried to take 
his life. That if he were left to himself he 
would surely try it again, unless I could help 
prevent it. This responsibility alarmed me, 
and I hesitated. At that, a commotion took 
place in the corner, and the fixer tried to 
break away from his friend again. 

Mrs. Lane urged me again. ‘My dear, 
save the man’s life. It will save your soul 
from eternal unrest if you prevent this deed.” 

“Of course I will. Tell me what I can 
do—but how can I do anything to help?” 

“Just go over to him, and tell him not to 
do what he intended to do—that he is not 
entirely distasteful to you—use just those 
words, my dear.” 

I hesitated, but he began to break loose 
again, so I conquered my fear, went over to 
him, and said, ‘Please, don’t do anything 
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like that for me,” whereupon he broke into 
fresh moans. 

He stopped sobbing long enough to say, 
“She’s such a good girl—so innocent,” but 
he would say nothing more. 

Mrs. Lane whispered to me to tell him I 
did not think unkindly of him and that I 
would do what I could to prevent his hurt- 
ing himself. So I did. And he seemed to 
feel better. 

My mother called me just here and I went 
back, all shaken and fearful lest something 
happen and it be my fault, and trying to find 
some way to prevent this crime I knew noth- 
ing about. By morning I was ready to be- 
lieve it a terrible nightmare. I had men- 
tioned it to no one. My mother had always 
been so strict with me that I made no un- 
necessary confidences, and in this case, too, I 
kept silent. 

Mrs. Lane came in during the morning 
and told me that the fixer was feeling better 
and wanted to thank me because I had saved 
his life. I went with her, much relieved to 
know everything had been settled so simply, 
but still puzzled as to my presence in the 
story. We went into her room and waited 
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till the fixer came. Down in the streets I 
could hear the band playing as the parade 
went marching through the town. Suddenly 
I felt cold and fearful and wished with all 
my heart I were down there marching with 
them behind the band wagon. It was only 
a moment, however, before the door opened 
and Mr. Lane, the fixer, and three other men 
came in. I thought they were there on Mr. 
Lane’s business, and expected the fixer to 
thank me and bow me out. 

Instead I heard one of the strangers, with 
a badge showing one of its points from under 
his coat, say, “Hurry this up, boys.” 

Mrs. Lane came over to me _ smiling, 
“Now, my dear, you have really saved his 
life with your promise to marry him. That 
was the one thing that kept him from car- 
rying out his death threat last night.” 

I listened to her in horror, and when I 
understood what she was saying, I tried to 
protest. 

“Now, my dear,” she said firmly, “my 
husband is worn out watching him, and if 
you go back on your promise he’ll do it sure. 
You'll be responsible for sending a soul to 
hell if you go back on that promise.” 
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“But,” I wailed, thoroughly frightened 
now, “I didn’t promise it. I said I would 
help him, that’s all. I don’t want to marry 
him. I don’t want to marry anybody. I 
don’t even know this man’s name.” 

“Sh,” she warned me, “don’t let anybody 
hear you,” and she pushed me gently towards 
the men. 

“T can’t do it. I won't,” I managed to 
cry out, but they either did not hear me or 
ignored me. The fierce-looking stranger 
with the badge looked threateningly at me. 
I felt the woman’s arms around me as she 
moved me, almost paralyzed with fear, to 
the group of waiting men. 

I felt myself falling. From far away I 
heard the woman saying, “She’s going to 
faint,” and someone held a glass of water to 
my lips. A long, long moment went by. 
Then I heard two voices at once. Mrs. 
Lane’s saying in a satisfied voice, ‘Well, 
you’re married, my dear,” and down in the 
street my mother calling me to come to the 
hotel for dinner. 

I broke from them and fled and ran into 
the street crying to my sister, whom I met 
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first, that something terrible had happened 
to me, that I was married. 

“To whom?” she asked, and I said I didn’t 
know what his name was, but I told her he 
was the fixer and what he looked like. By 
this time we had come up to my mother and 
father, on their way to dinner. My sister 
told them the story. 

“But I’m not!” I sobbed distractedly, “they 
said I was, but I know I’m not.” 

Naturally my father and mother heard 
the news as if they had suddenly heard a 
bomb from the clouds explode before them. 
My father was dazed and looked at me help- 
lessly, but my mother went straight to Mrs. 
Lane’s room for an explanation. 

When she had gone, father turned to me 
and said very gently that he wanted me to 
tell him what it was all about, but I could 
only go on crying and tell him that I didn’t 
know what had happened, I didn’t know 
whether I was married or not, but I didn’t 
really think I was. He asked me if I had 
been drugged—had I taken anything from 
Mrs. Lane? Yes, I had had a glass of 
water—at least they had put it to my lips. 
I didn’t even know if I had swallowed it. 
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“Father,” I said earnestly, “I don’t think 
I said a word—then how could I be mar- 
medr 

And I went on crying back there near the 
hotel till outsiders began looking at me, 
thinking in all probability that I was being 
made to do some act in the show of which I 
was afraid. That was always the first gillie 
thought when he saw a child or a girl crying. 

So we went to our rooms and my father 
again began questioning me, using the word 
marriage once or twice. 

“Don’t say that terrible word again, 
please,” I begged him. It was a word that 
had never been in my thoughts at all—not 
even about the beau I liked, who passed me 
notes and smiled at me. And it was years 
before I stopped shivering when I heard the 
word. 

My mother came back, and she at least 
had definite information. She came in with 
a beaten look on her face. 

“Well, she’s married. It’s true,” she said, 
and went on to explain that Mrs. Lane had 
been very defiant, had told her sharply that 
the time had come when my services to them 
—my family—should cease, that I had 
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worked for them long enough, and that in 
the future I was to work for myself. That 
I was married and that was all there was to 
it, and my mother would please get out. 

“Now who,” she demanded, “is it you are 
supposed to have married?” 

I explained as best I could who it was, 
how it had happened. I did not even know 
the man’s name, but knew him simply as the 
fixer for the grafters. 

Of course, by noon, which it now was, my 
story had reached the ears of even the boy 
potato-peeler in the cook tent and the chan- 
delier man. In a minute I was transformed 
from the show’s principal rider to a freak. 
No one ventured to speak to me—whether 
afraid or what, I don’t know. 

As for me, my lips were sealed too, tighter 
than with sealing wax from the fear that if 
I told the whole story of how they had lured 
me up there and arranged things, my father 
or brother might kill the fixer and be hanged 
for murder. Things were very dark. A 
short time ago I was afraid the fixer might 
kill himself and damn my soul: now it 
seemed to me that that would be far better 
than what had happened. 
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My father told me he wished to help me, 
to tell him everything I could, but I, with 
fear at my heart for his safety, was stub- 
bornly silent, much to his sorrow and my 
mother’s indignation. My father seemed to 
want to believe me, but my mother, as is 
often the case with good narrow women, felt 
it must somehow be my fault. 

As for myself I felt sure I had said no 
word in that room that could bind me to the 
fixer, but I was not sure. All I knew was 
that I had turned faint, and as I came back 
Peheara: Nirs) Lane say, “Youre married,” 
and I flew blindly out of the room. 

After dinner, or rather after dinner time, 
for none of us could eat, Charles Robinson, 
the Governor’s brother, came up to me and 
asked my father to let him talk to me alone. 

My one hope was to be let alone, to stay 
close to my people and be free from ques- 
tioning. But Mr. Robinson had always been 
very nice to me, and so half unwillingly I 
made ready for another avalanche of ques- 
tions. 

He talked to me very quietly, telling me 
how he had watched me advance in my work, 
and how he had always liked it, that he 
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knew I was a good girl, and that although he 
couldn’t understand what had happened to 
give these grafters the right to say what they 
did, still he wanted me to know that he was 
my friend in any event. If what had hap- 
pened was with my wish, well and good; 
never mind the consequences, if it was what 
I wanted. If it were true that I had gone 
through a marriage ceremony and wanted it 
to hold, and only feared disagreeable condi- 
tions for my family or criticism, he said he 
would see that everything was fixed right. 
The grafters could remain with the show and 
he would see that my people felt all right. 
But if they could prove that such a thing 
had actually happened and it was against my 
will, then he wanted me to know that no 
power on earth could force me to comply 
with these grafters. No one could force me 
to go with them, even if they said they could. 

I should have protection in any event, and 
he would be my friend no matter what hap- 
pened. 

“Tf you are really a party to this contract, 
and want to stand by it,” he said, “‘do so, and 
I will protect you. But if you have some- 
how got into this without your own will in 
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the matter, then tell me. Tell me just that, 
no more. Remember, no power on earth can 
keep you from him or make you go with 
him. Just say, ‘I want him,’ or ‘IT do not 
want him.’” 

I looked up at him, as a hurt child looks 
at some one who is kind to him. “Oh, Mr. 
Robinson,” I said, “I do not want him.” 

He got up instantly. “All right, now, 
stick to that.” 

I stopped him for a moment. “Mr. Rob- 
inson, can anything happen to my father be- 
cause of this?” 

He assured me it could not and went out, 
for it was show time by now. 

So we all went to the lot and the show 
took place as usual, and I smiled my me- 
chanical smiles and waved my mechanical 
arms at the gillies as I went swinging around 
on my horse. Everything went on quite as 
usual. Only, though I looked around fear- 
fully, I saw the fixer nowhere about. 

And there was one different thing. Not 
one person in the show spoke to me, and this 
was hard on me, for I was a chatterbox al- 
ways. My voice sounded queer in my own 
ears, when I spoke to my horse in my act. 
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The show was over. I was out of the strange, 
unfriendly dressing room, and back to the 
hotel. Here things had happened. One 
Jerry Daly, who had been one of the wit- 
nesses to the supposed contract, but had not 
been wholly in on the game, when he saw 
things seemed very irregular, made a get- 
away. When he learned my stand in the 
matter and that all the grafters had been 
ordered out of the show for good, he went to 
the management and told about what he 
claimed was a frame-up. The fixer and the 
grafters, he said, had conceived the idea that 
if my act could be controlled by them, it 
would enable them to travel with the show 
more easily. From everywhere they heard 
rumors that the grafters were to go, and they 
thought by taking away the show’s star—that 
act that was advertised far ahead along the 
route—they could stay with the show in- 
definitely, or take me away for a show of 
their own. So the woman was brought on, 
and she played sick to get my mother’s and 
my confidence, and then they could put the 
deal over as easily as they fixed towns. With 
the help of a corrupt official or two the rest 
was easy. 
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For thus turning show evidence, Jerry was 
allowed to stay along, not as grafter, how- 
ever, but as ticket-seller and odd-job man. 
All the rest were given warning that any of 
them found near the show on our next day’s 
stand would get into trouble. 

So that was the end of the grafting busi- 
ness with the Robinson show for all time. 
And after this the shows had not only to 
look out for the grafters, but had trouble 
with some of the towns, where the officials 
were waiting eagerly to be fixed. We had 
to carry detectives to spot fakirs off the lot 
and on. 

But to come back to my story. After sup- 
per my father was called out to see the sher- 
iff and the magistrate and the fixer, and his 
pal. The two former had come, they said, 
to see justice done the fixer. They said the 
laws of North Carolina gave a man a right 
to demand a woman to whom he was mar- 
ried, and that was exactly what the fixer 
should do immediately, but that they did not 
want any trouble, simply wanted a few min- 
utes alone with me, away from my family, 
to straighten out this tangle. Only the sher- 
iff was to be with us. My father, knowing 
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my state of mind, was about to refuse curtly, 
when Mr. Robinson who had been listening, 
said, “It’s all tight. ‘Let him see her, De 
Mott. Go right here in the parlor. You (to 
me) sit in this chair, this one by the window. 
Don’t be afraid, for they can’t hurt you.” 

He turned to the men and eyed them 
coldly. ‘Make it damn short. And the 
first guy that raises a hand towards her, I'll 
see he never has time to raise another. As 
for you, you’ve fixed your last job, my man.” 

The sheriff came forward and said, “Now 
see here, Mr. Robinson, we want to be decent 
about this. This man has married this girl 
good and proper, with witnesses, and I am 
here to see he gets fair play. Our State law 
gives him the right to demand her. But he 
don’t want trouble.” 

Mr. Robinson interrupted him. “Go in 
there and talk your ten minutes and then get 
out. Not a damn minute more.” 

The fixer broke in with his best fixer man- 
ner. ‘Now, Mr. Robinson, look here, we’re 
peaceful people; all we want is an under- 
standing. I just want to talk to the girl a 
little, that’s alk” 

He was relying, no doubt, on my fright 
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and the presence of the sheriff with him 
backing his game. I was to be my own 
undoing. But Mr. Robinson had given me 
the assurance that things would come out all 
right. 

I sat very still while the sheriff told me 
the laws of North Carolina in regard to mar- 
riage—that this man had a right to me, and 
that the thing for me to do was to walk over 
to him, take him by the hand, and walk out 
with him, and so avoid any trouble. If I 
wouldn’t, he was there to see I did it any- 
how. If I wouldn’t go willingly it would 
mean lots of trouble for the Robinsons and 
my people and in the end I would have to 
go with him anyway. The State laws were 
not to be trifled with by traveling circus 
people, who thought they could walk away 
with anything they wanted to. I was mar- 
ried and nothing could undo it. Everything 
would be all right if only I would do as I 
should. 

All this while the fixer was sobbing and 
shaking his head helplessly and saying, ‘She 
is such an angel—so good, so pure. She'll 
do it, Sheriff, I know she will.” 

However, I was rather fed up on the fix- 
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er’s histrionic ability by this time, so he did 
not move me. But my senses were numb. I 
don’t think I really cared any more what 
happened—I think an earthquake swallow- 
ing up everything would have been prefer- 
able. I sat quite still and said nothing and 
did nothing, till finally the sheriff said 
gruffly : 

“Well, I guess P’ll have to send you down 
to Smithfield.” 

This was a threat, no doubt, but it left me 
unmoved. I learned later it was the jail. 

“Want to go therer” I shook my head. 
The two men began to argue with me. But 
I merely shook my head to anything they 
said, borne up by Mr. Robinson’s promise. 

There came a banging at the door. “Ten 
minutes up,” called Mr. Robinson. The 
sheriff seemed disinclined to notice this, but 
the fixer, apparently realizing they would 
have to wait awhile, said, “Oh, let him in. 
The poor child don’t know what she is 
doing.” 

So I was escorted out and back to my fam- 
ily. And in a little while we went to our 
train, for this was a small town where we 
gave only one show. 
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After this I was never left quite alone. I 
was very unhappy for my father could not 
understand why I would not come straight to 
him and make everything plain, and my 
mother felt I must have had some sort of 
hand in the thing, and often told me so. As 
for me, I hoped if I did not try to offer 
any solution perhaps the matter would be 
dropped. I knew the facts I could tell them 
would only enrage them, and since it seemed 
as if the thing could not be sifted out, per- 
haps in time it could be forgotten. 

All I asked was to be permitted to stay 
with my family, to keep on riding, to have 
my father look at me less sorrowfully, my 
mother less angrily, and the people around 
me take me to their hearts again. 

We traveled on as usual and nearly a week 
had gone by and I was beginning to breathe 
naturally again and not start at every un- 
usual noise, when one night my brother came 
running to my dressing room curtain and 
called me just as the tournament was begin- 
ning in the Big Top for the night perform- 
ance. I threw a cloak about my shoulders 
hastily and went with him into the pad room 
where we stood in the middle under the 
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lights, while he explained to me that some 
men had been caught outside the dressing- 
room, and the management feared it was a 
plot to kidnap me. We waited till the 
women came back to the dressing room and 
then my brother went with me to the room, 
saying, “You're all right now.” 

The Barnum and Bailey show was going 
to England that season. It was the first time 
a large American show had crossed the 
Atlantic, and we were engaged to go with 
them. We spent a great deal of time prac- 
ticing our horses and trimming new cos- 
tumes, of which I accumulated plenty. We 
were in England six weeks and played twice 
a day, and I never wore a costume twice. 
I trained my horse, and sewed new spangles, 
and I was beginning to think I had almost 
forgotten my nightmare, when something 
brought it all up again. We had left our 
show and hurried to New York, and, not 
being able to make the boat with the entire 
show on it, we were the only Barnum people 
on our ship. Friends had come to see us off, 
and we were talking together, when suddenly 
an officer approached me, accompanied by 
the man I hoped I would never see again, the 
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amiable fixer smile still on his face. The 
officer gave my father a habeas corpus writ 
restraining me from continuing the trip. 

I refused to go with him, though he began 
telling the officer how my family had turned 
me against him. My father ordered us all 
ashore, and began collecting our baggage. 
The fixer said all he wanted was a word 
with me. But I refused. Mr. Orrin, the 
owner of the circus we had traveled with in 
Mexico, was one of those seeing us off, and 
he said he would see if he couldn’t do some- 
thing to prevent such a person from putting 
us to this trouble. 

The fixer looked sad. “Oh, I won't take 
advantage of my power. I can prevent her 
sailing, but I won’t do it. Ill drop it right 
now, Mr. Orrin only laughed. “Quit 
playing to the gallery,” he said. “How can 
you get her if she refuses to gor If she isn’t 
of age, here’s her father controlling her 
actions.” 

So the fixer left, and our baggage went on, 
and we sailed. It was wonderful to know so 
much space and so much water were between 
myself and my trouble, but sometimes it 
seemed as if I could never get far enough 
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away from it. I used to lean over the back 
of the boat, and stare down at the water, and 
Stare, wishing for the courage to throw my- 
self into that friendly foaming mass. It 
seemed about the only place where I could 
find rest and happiness. 

But I didn’t do it, as most of us don’t, and 
after a while we were in Southampton, and 
then in London. 


Ix 


WITH BARNUM AND BAILEY IN LONDON 


HE Barnum and Bailey show which 

went to England in 1889 was, at that 

time, the most stupendous venture 
known to the show world. It took both men 
to make it a success. Mr. Barnum was the 
advertiser, who loved the limelight, who 
rode around in the ring, and announced who 
he was. But Mr. Bailey was the business 
man, content to be invisible, demanding it 
in fact, and interested only in the success of 
the show. 

He had a marvelous crop of managers and 
agents, tried and trained and never caught 
napping. Their ears were like wireless out- 
fitt—they caught any whisper about any- 
thing anywhere. And when one of them 
made known what he had heard, he was dis- 
patched to go get it. “Go get it” and “go 
do it” were almost patented expressions with 
Mr. Bailey. ‘“Can’t do it,” or “Can’t get 
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it,’ were phrases he simply didn’t under- 
stand. One thing that demonstrated this very 
clearly was at our opening in London. 

Mr. Imre Kiralfy had been engaged to 
put on the spectacular production of “Nero 
and the Fall of Rome,” wherein nearly two 
thousand people took part. This we had 
never been able to give in its entirety at 
home, for the Garden was not large enough. 
But the London Olympic held it all easily. 
Coppini, the famous ballet master from La 
Scala in Milan, had charge of the ballet, and 
Lombardi, who has since carried out huge 
productions in this country, including the 
“Slums of Paris,” was chorus master. Cocia, 
a very celebrated male dancer, was on the 
bill. As to any other celebrated dancers 
from Italy, men or women, down went their 
names when heard about, and out went the 
order, “‘“Go get them.” Expense and salaries 
were no object. 

The hundreds of ballet girls were pro- 
vided with silk tights of the finest quality, 
. with satin pumps, and the best of every- 
thing. 

For my act Mr. Bailey had provided that 
my garters—the banners over which the rider 
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jumps—were to be made of the finest silk- 
backed satin; and my garlands—the hoops 
through which I jumped—were to be cov- 
ered with silk-petalled flowers. 

Mr. Bailey had not yet run out of ideas. 
He thought the appearance of men well- 
trained in army tactics would add a lot to 
the spectacle. Someone suggested that tall 
men like the “Queen’s Own” would be the 
proper persons, and Mr. Bailey thought a 
moment, nodded his head, and said briskly, 
“Go get them.” 

“Get whore” chorused the staff. 

“The Queen’s soldiers,” said Mr. Bailey 
and turned to other things. 

He was really serious. So out went one 
of his men, and sure enough, it was arranged 
to have the “Queen’s Own” appear in the 
“Fall of Rome.’ Their red coats, their 
height and their military bearing added a 
great deal to the performance. As for their 
compensation, it was a mere tip and looked 
foolish beside some of the other salaries—a 
shilling a performance for each man, and ex- 
penses to and from their barracks was the 
sum agreed on. They were a good adver- 
tisement for the show, stepping through the 
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streets so gallantly and colorfully, going 
from barracks to the Olympic. 

The girls in our ballet were picked from 
among the best dancers available, and they 
were a charming sight in their satin garb. 

The Kiralfy Brothers had a reputation for 
being expensive, and their productions were 
very elaborate. ‘Also they had been accus- 
tomed to having their slightest wish carried 
out, and Mr. Bailey was willing to humor 
them. Rehearsal after rehearsal was the 
order of the day, and night too. The squares 
about the Olympic seemed a continuous med- 
ley of chariots and horses and girls and men. 
Animal men rushed here and there at the 
Kiralfy command. Besides, we performers 
had our various acts to rehearse. It was dif- 
ficult to imagine how this show, so involved, 
so huge, would ever open as scheduled. 

As the date came nearer it became more 
and more evident that it could not be done. 
Even Kiralfy began to express that opinion, 
and finally, only one day before the show 
was to open, he came to Mr. Bailey with the 
news that he was not ready with the “Fall 
of Rome.” Mr. Bailey showed no temper— 
he never did—but he calmly told Kiralfy 
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that the show would open tomorrow as an- 
nounced, Nero or no Nero. 

Mr. Kiralfy tore out most of his hair, but 
Mr. Bailey for once refused to humor him, 
and his hysterics made no impression what- 
ever on the American showman. And sure 
enough, the next evening we opened, and 
“Nero and the Fall of Rome” also opened in 
fine shape. 

Our show took London by storm. After 
the opening, it was impossible to get tickets 
for the Olympic unless you ordered them for 
weeks ahead. Mr. Bailey, who knew that 
the failure of this enterprise would mean not 
only the loss of a lot of money, but also a lot 
of prestige, was jubilant. 

One very sad thing happened on our open- 
ing night, and in front of thousands of peo- 
ple who never dreamed that they had seen a 
tragedy and not a part of the show. One of 
the elephants was not moving ahead fast 
enough, and somebody behind him punched 
him to hurry him up. There was a keeper 
directly in front of the elephant, a man, as 
it happened, whom the elephant never liked. 
The beast made one rush forward, picked 
the man up, and dashed him to the floor. 
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It happened so quickly that before anyone 
could interfere he had been crushed to death. 

Nero, aloft with his fiddle, saw it all, but 
he played on undisturbed, and added a lot 
of quavers and runs to distract the crowd’s 
attention. The man was taken out, and the 
show went on, and not any of the audience 
and not many of the troupe knew of the 
tragedy. 

During our stay here we had as frequent 
visitors all the royal family except Queen 
Victoria. The then Prince of Wales, later 
King Edward the Seventh, liked the show so 
much that he said he would come all the 
time, if only there might be no fuss about 
his visits. Ferns, palms and a separate en- 
trance had been arranged to prevent people 
staring at him as he came and went. But 
the Prince did not like it, so it was all taken 
down, and he came continually after that. 

Mr. Bailey as usual was invisible, but Mr. 
Barnum rode around the track in an open 
barouche and smiled and bowed to the ap- 
plause that greeted him. The former was 
perfectly willing to let the latter do the host 
stuff, so long as he could direct the destinies 
of the show. 
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I am reminded of the way in which Mr. 
Bailey was obeyed by all who worked for him. 
His head manager, Harvey Watkins, who 
was, of course, well known to every one, 
rushed one day into a back entrance in a 
great hurry. But the doorman refused to 
allow him to enter. He was furious, but he 
had to go all the way around the Olympic 
and came in the back door and then go all 
the way back to the dressing rooms. He met 
Mr. Bailey, and told him what had hap- 
pened, so Mr. Bailey took him back to the 
doorman who had refused him entrance. 

“Tyon’t you know Mr. Watkins?” he asked. 

“Certainly, Mr. Bailey,” was the answer, 
“but you said to allow no one except Mr. 
Barnum to come in here.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Bailey, “I did 
say that. But after this you may allow Mr. 
Watkins to go in, too.” 

His oft-repeated remark was, “I want 
every cog in my working wheel perfect.” 

There were some foggy days that seemed 
vety funny to me, who had never seen such 
things. Sometimes I could not see the rider 
in the next ring, nor any of the audience ex- 
cept the people in the first rows. But they 
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crowded the house anyway. Perhaps they 
had learned to see through the fog because 
of much experience. I could never get ac- 
customed to it—yellow fogs or black ones, 
I hated them both. JI would go around the 
ring, seeing only my horse and a few un- 
earthly faces beyond the ring, feeling en- 
closed in some strange substance that was 
trying to choke me, while all outside noises 
had a queer, unreal sound filtered through 
the fog, 

At the close of our stay, an affecting cere- 
mony took place. High in the royal box, 
side by side, sat Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Barnum, watching the show together. When 
the band played, “Should Old Acquaintance 
Be Forgot,” they stood up together and 
clasped hands and stood so till the tune was 
ended, while the people cheered and ap- 
plauded. Then the band broke into “Home 
Sweet Home,” and hats were thrown high 
into the air and the building rang with cheers 
and all the people stood up. It was a very 
impressive scene. 

But enough of the public and the show. 
Meantime I had suffered some more at the 
fixer’s hands. 
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We had secured rooms on our arrival at 
a private house with a most estimable woman 
and her fat little serving maid. The latter 
did our marketing and cared for our rooms 
and made us very comfortable. We were 
contented and happy, and even my mother 
was beginning to forget my disgrace. Things 
were so different here, and everything that 
had happened in America was so far away. 

Then suddenly, one night, just as I was 
about to jump the broad banner, I looked up 
towards the audience, and in a box IJ saw the 
face of the fixer. I was so startled that I 
started to jump, then balked, then started 
again, and, as the banner holder was not pre- 
pared for this, he threw the banner at the 
wrong time, and I fell into it, all tangled up, 
and tumbled to the ground. Fortunately I 
was not hurt, but it made a very bad finish 
to my act. 

I dared not look into the box again and 
make sure it was he. I wanted so to believe 
it was not. All the old distress came back 
again—even worse in this far-off land. 

Now with our show there had been a 
woman rider named Annie, who, because of 
injuries, had been out quite a bit, and even 
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now, though back with the show, she had to 
rest a bit between the acts. She dressed near 
me, and on this night she had called to me 
to wear a flower in my hair for her to bring 
her luck. I told her I wore my hair always 
hanging and very loose, but she begged me 
again, so, feeling sorry for the poor thing, 
I said I would. 

A few days afterwards my landlady, with 
many apologies, told my father that she 
wanted to tell him about a man who had 
come to see her, and had asked to arrange a 
meeting between him and me, because I was 
his wife and was being forcibly kept away 
from him; that was the reason, he said, that 
I was such a still little thing; and that I 
was rapidly pining away because I loved him 
and my family would not let me see him. 
She almost consented, but when he said he 
would make it worth her while if he could 
see me, she, being an honest old soul, lost her 
belief in him, and decided to tell us about it. 

I had previously told my father about see- 
ing him in the box, so he now went to Mr. 
Bailey, explaining our plight, and asking 
that the fixer be kept away from the Olym- 
pic. Then Mr. Bailey said that they knew 
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the story from the man himself; that he had 
come in one night and announced to them 
that I was his wife, and that he would prove 
it, because I who never wore flowers in my 
hair had promised to wear one that night for 
his sake. And they had seen the flower. And 
he also said I carried a two-cent piece with 
his picture inside it in my bag. 

In dismay my father came to me, and 
asked me if I had worn that man’s token. 
Indignantly I denied it. I told him about 
the flower Annie had given me, but vowed it 
had nothing to do with the fixer. So my 
father went back to the office and Annie was 
sent for. 

Yes, said Annie, she had given me the 
flower, but hadn’t mentioned who gave it to 
-her. She saw no harm in it, and she felt 
very sorry for the man who wanted his wife 
back—he had cried and she wanted to help 
him. That little act of kindness almost cost 
Annie her job. 

My father came back to ask me about the 
picture in my bag. I denied it vigorously 
and handed him my bag. What was my hor- 
ror to see him take out a two-cent piece, one 
of those large coins no longer made, and snap 
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it open, like a locket, disclosing the fixer’s 
face smiling up at us. 

It seemed that I was hemmed in no matter 
which way I turned. I think my father be- 
lieved me. I hope he did. But by this time 
I didn’t much care if anyone did. 

Meanwhile we engaged lawyers in Phila- 
delphia to find out the truth as fast as they 
could, and to dissolve any contract made un- 
der duress. They advised an annulment, for 
fear of the people who had sworn to the val- 
idity of the contract and who could not go 
back on their oaths without laying themselves 
open to perjury. When we left England in 
the spring, we came home to Philadelphia to 
find that our grafters had put us to one more 
inconvenience before they departed. They 
had demanded a trial by jury. My lawyers 
wanted me to tell them more facts, but I was 
tongue-tied as ever. So my father gave me 
pencil and paper and told me that now I 
must write the simple facts and tell just what 
had happened. 

I went into a room by myself and wrote 
everything just as it had happened, and all 
the old fear and pain swept over me again 
that I had thought gone forever, 
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I put in, as they asked me to, everything 
I was willing to swear to. Then I gave it to 
my father to read. And when he had read it, 
he came to my room, and stood looking at 
me, saying over and over, in a voice so raging 
that I hardly knew it, “That man ought to 
be shot! He ought to be shot!” 

And then I knew I had done well to be 
silent—that my fears and apprehension were 
justified. And I felt now that the whole 
thing would end happily, with no penalty 
except memory. 

The court and its surroundings, all new to 
me, I was glad to see only a short while. The 
jury was out only long enough to decide the 
case for me and come back again. So ended 
that. And so ended the grafters. 


Xx 


I BECOME A GILLIE 


Robinson, who had taken my part against 
the grafters. Whenever my mother be- 
gan her everlasting talk about how I could 
do such a thing, and if I hadn’t how had it 
come about anyway, and how could I bring 
such humiliation down on my family; when- 
ever my father looked at me sadly without 
speaking and I knew he was wishing I would 
tell him just what had happened in that 
grafter’s dingy room; when people from the 
show world would begin to smile if mention 
was made of grafters and I was in the group; 
when any of these things happened, I always 
remembered gratefully the man who had so 
definitely and so practically taken my part. 
Besides I had another dream shattered 
when we came back from England and went 
on tour again in America. The beau I had 
before I went away, the one who used to pass 
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| HAD never ceased being grateful to Mr. 
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when I was put there by a watchful mother, 
the one who used to sit down at the hotel 
pianos and play to me in another corner, safe 
with my family, a certain air called, “Little 
Sweetheart, Come and Kiss Me,”—this beau 
had succumbed to another lady. While we 
were in England he used to send poetry to 
me, and there was one verse which I always 
said under my breath when I felt extra blue. 
I can say it now. 


“Of all the fair riders that ever were seen, 
There’s none with this fair one comparing, 

For in all of the rings there’s but one Josephine, 
So charming and graceful and daring. 

She rides like a fairy with motions so airy— 

I envy her spirited gray— 

Josephine is the Queen of all riders I ween, 
But alas, she is far, far away. 


As I sat in the circus and watched her go round, 
I thought that at me she was smiling, 

And smiling so sweetly, this fairy completely 
The heart from in me was beguiling. 

She waved to the audience—I knew ’twas to me, 
And the heart in my bosom was gay— 
Josephine is the Queen of all riders, I ween— 
But alas, she is far, far away.” 


It sounds trivial to write about it now, and 
I can manage a light touch when I speak of 
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it, But it was very heart-breaking then. They 
say you never forget your first love. Perhaps 
it is because these young affairs, coming in 
youth—that cruel time when unhappiness 
cuts deeper than it ever does later—are usu- 
ally innocent and sweet—they have that some- 
thing that 


“Follows youth with flying feet, 
And it never comes again.” 


It never does. Life can batter you until you 
hardly recognize yourself; it can cut deep 
into you; but it can never cut so deep or hurt 
so cruelly as a first love can. 

In a town where we stayed for some time 
there was a mayor with a daughter—a proper 
flapper, and one who would pass muster right 
now. She showed my beau how much she 
approved of him, and he fell for her—fell 
for an outsider—a gillie. They used to sit in 
reserved seats, the best in the show—for he 
was a near relative of the owner—and watch 
the performance. And I flew by on my white 
horse, and somersaulted, and sometimes they 
watched me, but very often they whispered 
smilingly to each other, and never looked at 
me at all, and then I thought my act would 
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never end, that I could never regain the shel- 
ter of my dressing room to be unhappy as I 
wanted to be. My tarleton skirts were al- 
ways crisp, but my heart was a wilted thing 
inside me. 

Well, he married the gillie, or maybe she 
married him, and I went on to the next town 
and rode my horse and smiled my mechanical 
smiles, and tried to forget him. 

But Mr. Robinson was the one person 
whom I could remember with gratitude and 
affection, and so, when he asked me to marry 
him, a short time after we came back from 
England, I did. 

He and his brothers were still running the 
John Robinson show--the only one, by the 
way, that has ever been handed down through 
four generations of the same family—but 
when my season was over he retired from ac- 
tive work and part management of the travel- 
ing circus. The other brothers continued to 
administer it. It is sold now, name and all. 

He devoted his time to his interest with the 
Robinson Opera House and other properties 
of the Robinson estate in Cincinnati, where 
we now went to live. 

After years of an active life it becomes 
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almost impossible to enter a quiet everyday 
existence. After a life of seeing canvas tents 
rise and sink daily, of intercourse with all 
kinds and conditions of people, after con- 
tinuous bustle and excitement, life in Cincin- 
nati became pretty boring. Besides the agents 
of the estate had had it for many years, so 
there was little business left for my husband 
to look after. 

Time hung heavily on his hands. After a 
while politics began to interest him, and 
through his old schoolmate, George B. Cox, 
he started a career, a brief one, in State pol- 
itics, as representative. 

The title of “Boss” Cox, by which he was 
always known, interested me, and I asked 
Mr. Robinson where he got it. 

“Oh, ’way back at school, he was always 
the boss and the ruler of the other boys. He’s 
had that name a long time,” he said. 

So now the same name applied, for he cer- 
tainly was ruling the Ohio government and 
was reaching beyond State politics and be- 
coming a ruling factor in the Federal Con- 
gress as well. 

I was amazed to learn all this—Cox put- 
ting this man on the bench and moving that 
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one from one job to the other—Cox firing 
a third one altogether. The more I heard 
the less I understood. 

There was Mr. Foraker. I had heard of 
his brilliant early life—his work at Mission- 
ary Ridge, where he, commanding two com- 
panies, led them beyond the line of advance 
and into the enemy’s lines. General Sher- 
man had spoken of his wonderful work in 
scaling the Ridge. Later he made his way 
through college, passed his bars, went from 
Judge to Governor. Yet this man, brilliant 
and efficient as he was, could get nowhere 
in this world of politics, so it was explained 
to me, without the Boss’s sanction. 

At the time we broke into the political 
arena, it was scheduled that he was to be- 
come United States senator, and all this de- 
pended upon the next election in Ohio. Boss 
Cox decided he needed representative busi- 
ness men on the ticket—and got them. I 
ventured to remind Mr. Robinson that he 
really knew nothing about politics. You 
see, I had been reared in a world where you 
had to practice your act before you dared 
ask anybody to give you a job. 

But Mr. Robinson assured me it was not 
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necessary here—that Cox was there to point 
out what had to be done, that I needn’t 
worry. Everything would go all right. 

So I thought it all out by myself. And I 
concluded that there was nothing new about 
this strange game in which I found myself 
involved. It was really only the same old 
game—Inside World and Outside World. 
Cireas people and sillies. And the fixer 
And George B. Cox was the fixer here. 

Somehow, though figuring it out that way, 
it seemed logical, it was not a bit reassuring 
to me. And though I could get the similar- 
ity, I really couldn't grasp this game any 
more than I could the tricks of the fixers 
around the old traveling circuses. 

The names of the representative business 
men went up, and Mr. Robinson was among 
them. And he was duly elected, just as Cox 
had decreed. The business men’s ticket now 
began to function. There was the fathering 
of this bill and that. One day when I read 
of Mr. Robinson and one other representa- 
tive fathering a bill to levy a tax of over six 
millions on Cincinnati—and that was in pre- 
war days, when a million really was some- 
thing—to filter the water, I was disturbed. 
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The bill met with lots of opposition, and 
friends pointed out that it meant Mr. Robin- 
son’s political ruin. I, too, faintly and apo- 
Jogetically, called his attention to this, but he 
reassured me again. It was what Cox wanted, 
and he was glad to do it for him. And Cin- 
cinnati really needed it. Later on the town 
would thank him for it. Whether this bill 
really meant ruin for my husband’s political 
career, when it went through—for it did go 
through—we never found out, but before the 
expiration of his term we went to Alaska. 
And his term was over long before we came 
back, for the Yukon River closed and held 
us there a long weary time before home saw 
us again. And by that time he was inter- 
ested in stock markets and had forgotten 
politics. 

But my brief period as a congressman’s 
wife was interesting. 

It had many points of departure from life 
in the ring. For instance, in those days with 
the circus, if any man dared to kiss the back 
of my neck when he was putting my coat 
around me, he would have been summarily 
fired. In fact, he would have got a stiff fine 
for even trying to put my coat around me. 
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But when a Senator put my wrap around 
me after a dance and took a little too long 
about it, did he get fired or fined? He did 
not. But I was a gillie now and had to abide 
by their rules. 

I was a timid, fearful gillie though. I 
tried so hard to wear the clothes and man- 
ners of this Outside World, this strange 
world which I had so wondered about when 
I was little. I think my mother would have 
loved it, for their codes were hers. I think 
she was glad to see her daughter surrounded 
by the ways of the world towards which she 
had always leaned. 

My act now changed daily. No sooner 
had I practiced one and got it perfect when 
the call came for a new one. 

We gave many pink teas in those days. 
These were the times before the proper so- 
cial stunt was to paint the town red, as now, 
and very pale was the tint of our social func- 
tions. Balls and receptions, receptions and 
balls. Careful tripping about to slow dance 
music; gossip to which I was a wide-eyed 
listener. Formal drives in carriages. 

I used to practise doing things slowly. No 
one will ever know how hard I tried to be 
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a proper gillie. I came down the stairs very 
slowly in the morning. I sat down slowly 
as if to Chopin’s Funeral March, and folded 
my hands elegantly. I smiled gently at the 
butler. I ate as if I were listening to a dirge 
and keeping time to it. I rose again as slowly 
and went sweepingly out to the cook to order 
for the day. 

I was doing many things all at once with 
which I had had no experience. I was run- 
ning a house, for the first time in my life, 
and I was a very small person and it was a 
very big house. I made funny little, bumpy- 
looking roses on china plates with water 
colors, and [ joined card clubs and never 
said a word when the ladies cheated me, 
which I regret to say they did—more than 
once. And besides I was trying to bring up 
Mr. Robinson’s two children by a former 
marriage—I almost a child myself. 

Those were awful clothes we wore then. 
Tight in the waist line, with tight long 
sleeves that scarcely showed a wrist, and had 
huge puffs at the shoulder. The body was 
held in a vise, and we vied with one another 
in seeing how small a waist we could suc- 
ceed in squeezing into. I was mighty proud 
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of mine, which I reduced to exactly eighteen 
inches, but how I suffered. My only relief 
was to look around and see that my com- 
panions were suffering too. 

Of course I could do it. But it showed 
me that the life of the circus had its com- 
pensations over these lives. Health was al- 
ways ours. Illness was a thing unknown. 
To survive this gillie life there was need of 
a rugged constitution, a system of iron. 

Often when I looked at my new friends, 
I almost said out loud, “You poor thing, 
how can you stand it? How can you breather 
Why, you can’t even raise your arm.” 

And then I would remember that I was 
on the gillie side now, just as choked and im- 
prisoned as they were. 

Now, for the first time in my life I too be- 
came ill. I too learned to talk about symp- 
toms and found out which doctor was con- 
sidered best for what trouble, and in a little 
while I too began visiting doctors and dis- 
cussing my badly behaving insides with my 
acquaintances. It was a thrilling game, and 
in order to compete with any ability, you had 
to be ready with illnesses—the worse they 
were, the more operations you had to your 
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credit, the higher you ranked. I never got 
anywhere near the top of the class, but had 
We not gone to Alaska, I might have accom- 
plished that too. 

Years before, when we played at Madison 
Square Garden, I often went up to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum during my spare time. I 
loved the statues with gleaming muscles and 
lovely lines of limb, and the pictures. And 
the one thing I did not like, but to which I 
always went back fascinatedly, was the mum- 
mies. They lay so stiff, so unbending, and 
yet so lifelike. And the wall drawings these 
ancients had made of themselves were stiff, 
straight legs and unbent fingers. They made 
me shiver a little always—they were so life- 
like and yet so dead. 

Then one day, when I was at a reception 
given by Governor Bushnell, I felt so tight 
in my gorgeous clothes, my arms held fast, 
my breath coming with an effort; as I looked 
around it seemed to me everyone had the 
same masked smile that I felt on my face. 
Off in a corner, I saw a few faces from 
which the smiles had gone and on which ex- 
pressions of endurance had come. 

Suddenly, we were not a whispering ra- 
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diant gathering at a reception—we were 
mummies, wrapped round and round in 
graveclothes, gesturing stiffly through our 
bonds, smiling a smile that centuries could 
not remove. I felt as if I were in a dream, 
a soundless dream, and round about me 
circled these mummies, thinking, poor things, 
because they could move that they were alive. 

And then came the most devastating 
thought of all: I was one of them. I who 
used to swing upside down on a living horse, 
who always danced when mere walking would 
have done, so glad was I of life, so full of 
health. It was the most gruesome thought 
I had ever had in my life. 

I performed here in the Outside World acts 
more strenuous than I had ever seen on the 
sawdust, where we had all the breath and 
motion we needed besides. Of course I 
could do this act too, since I had been trained 
to try anything that was asked of me, but it 
pointed out to me that the life of the circus 
has its compensations. 

Gillie and outsider had always been asso- 
ciated in my profession as inside and outside. 
The inside was our profession, the gillie was 
the Outside World. So in this new life of 
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mine I was still an outsider, a gillie, as far 
as understanding it was concerned, though to 
appearances I was a real insider in it. In 
my own mind, I was an un-understanding 
gillie. 

Now all my life I had worked hard to get 
to the top of my calling. Everything I did 
contributed to this one thing. And I had 
succeeded in reaching as close to the top of 
my profession as anyone doing my work at 
the time. So, in this new life, I immediately 
decided to learn this profession too, and hit 
the top here as well as in the ring. It looked 
hard to me, for in the ring there is a definite 
set of things to do, a definite way to do them, 
and one teacher. Here, nearly everyone I 
met seemed to me like a new teacher—each 
one acted a little differently. ‘There seemed 
no definite standard, no set of ballet exercises 
or certain method of vaulting. It looked like 
a long hard job, so I started in at once to 
learn it. 

I was provided with every luxury, and 
money to draw on was plentiful. The only 
advice Mr. Robinson gave me was to pay my 
bills promptly, for that was his custom and 
the way he always got first-class service. I 
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had a bank account, and to have it replen- 
ished all I had to do was to say that my ac- 
count was getting low. 

Now money was a thing I had never been 
troubled with. There had been enough in 
our family, as a rule, but my father and 
mother took charge of the finances, and all 
I had to do was ride and earn some more. 
It was a very simple arrangement. When I 
needed anything my mother bought it. 

Now here I was with bankbooks and 
checkbooks. However, I mastered them. Or 
at least I thought I did. But one day the 
bank which had my account sent me notice 
that I had overdrawn it. I was quite panicky, 
but I remembered what Mr. Robinson had 
said to me about paying everything promptly. 
So I sat down immediately and sent them by 
return mail a check drawn on their own bank 
for the amount. It was considered a good 
joke at the bank, for Mr. Robinson’s brother 
was one of the directors. They all laughed 
at me, but it was nearer a tragedy to me. 

Things were running fairly smoothly in 
the household, and I was feeling a little easy, 
when one day I was faced with the unpleas- 
ant job of firing a cook. She had just com- 
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pletely emptied a small barrel of peach 
brandy for her own use. That would be a 
tragedy now, but it was bad enough then. 
Instead of leaving as I expected her to do, 
she stood arguing the merits of her case, and 
I stood tongue-tied listening to her. I had 
thought when you got fired, you just went. 
Mr. Robinson heard the altercation, came 
to my rescue, and told her to get off the 
premises at once. She went at his behest, but 
in the door she turned, gave me a withering 
smile, and said to Mr. Robinson, “Oh, but 
she’s green! Oh, Lord, but she’s green!” 
That word, green, kept running through 
my head all day, and I felt lowly indeed. If 
a person in her position could place me so 
definitely as green, then I must be. Mr. 
Robinson hadn’t mentioned the thing at all, 
and I knew if I had done so he would merely 
have said never to mind, I was all right as 
I was and she was a no-good cook anyway. 
But the word rankled. I had to get out 
of the green class, and quickly, before I 
brought further humiliation on myself and 
perhaps Mr. Robinson. Now all the women 
I had met in my new world belonged to 
clubs, and had been asking me to join. So I 
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did, and with circus-trained thoroughness, I 
joined a lot of them. The Home Mission 
Society. The Foreign Mission Society. The 
Euchre Club. The Whist Club. “Table 
Talk.” And “The Just Talk Club.” 

Now I was all set. Now I would learn. 
I went to every club meeting. I began or- 
dering everything for the house over the 
telephone, as I heard them doing. I adopted 
a superior air to everyone outside my class. 
I, who was everybody’s friend in the old days, 
whom the bearded lady helped make hoods, 
who had her little girl tintype taken with the 
canvas man, who had known for years and 
believed that kind hearts were more than 
coronets—to this I had come. When I think 
of myself at this time, wearing my head at 
an angle at which it did not belong, and 
treating servants and tradespeople loftily, 
there comes to my mind a little story I have 
never ceased to feel bad about. It all came 
from my efforts to make people realize I was 
a competent housekeeper, and at the same 
time one who kept people in their places. 

I was called to the door one morning to 
see a woman who had mushrooms for sale. 
She was a sweet, pleasant little woman, very 
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badly dressed, and if I hadn’t been on my 
dignity I should have made friends with her 
right away. She asked if I would like to 
buy some mushrooms, freshly picked by her 
from the neighboring woods and guaranteed 
by her. 

I knew at least one servant was listening, 
so I drew myself up to my full five feet, and 
said haughtily that I always bought my mush- 
rooms from the regular dealers, and knew 
better than to buy wild ones. 

The little woman lifted several to show 
me what beauties they were, and said if lI 
liked she would give me a recipe for them 
that would make them irresistible. I told 
her very stiffly that I knew all about the prep- 
aration of mushrooms, and that I didn’t want 
any of hers, thanked her and went up the 
stairs. 

Later I learned that she was a woman who 
had been raised in the heart of luxury, but 
had married a poor man, who was ill now. 
She helped support them by sewing. But 
since this was the mushroom season and her 
farm supplied very excellent ones, she had 
picked these after and before her sewing 
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hours, and had started to sell them, begin- 
ning at my house. 

Of all the silly things I have done I regret 
none more than this. And the worst of it 
was I had liked her instinctively and really 
wanted to talk to her. But my foolish pride 
kept me from it. I hope she sold all her 
mushrooms that day, and to people who were 
nicer to her than I was. 

There was one club I had so far neglected 
to join and that was a cooking club. At one 
time two of our maids who were sisters were 
taking a vacation together. One was our 
cook, so efficient that all I had to do was give 
her orders for meals and they appeared at 
the proper time. Her substitute was a young 
girl of little experience. I rattled off my 
luncheon order to her, while the friend with 
whom I was going out stood in the doorway 
waiting. 

‘And fricassee the chicken, please,” I fin- 
ished grandly, pleased to have my friend 
hear my crisp orders. 

I was just sallying out when the girl’s 
voice called me back. 

‘Mrs. Robinson, will you please tell me 
how you fricassee a chicken?” 
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I was stumped. I knew how they tasted, 
but that was about all. I assumed an air of 
great surprise. “Really, Loretta, you must 
know how to do such a simple thing as that.” 

“But I don’t, Mrs. Robinson. If you could 
just tell me, do I start them off in hot or cold 
water?” 

It was a simple demand but it caught me 
unready. And through my ears went ringing 
again that voice, “Lord, but she’s green!” 
Here was my superior manner fallen on its 
nose again all because of a fricasseed chicken. 
I wished I had told her to boil it or bake it 
or used any other simpler term. I decided 
to ask her to wait a minute and I’d tell her 
when [ got back, and I would consult a cook- 
book—I owned two of them—when my friend 
came to my rescue, and said, “We are late 
as it is. You put your hat on and [’ll tell 
Loretta how to fix it to save time.” 

She had saved more than time. She had 
saved my feelings, and I was properly grate- 
ful. But right then I resolved to attend 
cooking classes. And I did. 

One of my worst failings was to be on time. 
When your performances begin at two and 
eight, you learn the value of time. But in 
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this world it had no such value. I thought 
of the little girls who put off piano lessons 
till they felt more like it. These women 
seemed to be those little girls grown up. But, 
never mind, it was their world I was in now. 
I tried my best to be late for my appoint- 
ments, but I invariably got there first. My 
early life had marked me. And I moved 
much too quickly when I did get anywhere. 

I was visiting a woman one day and was 
ushered to her boudoir, where I found her 
working on a piece of embroidery. After a 
while she dropped her thimble, pushed a 
bell, and when Jane came in, she asked her 
to find her thimble and give it to her. Per- 
haps my surprise was a little too open- 
mouthed, for she explained that she disliked 
to bend. It made her short of breath, and 
besides it broke the bones in her corset, and 
the new one was such a beauty and cost so 
much, she never stooped in it. 

Another new act for me to perform: not 
to bend. Down I went to the shop—Mc- 
Alpin’s it was—recommended to me as han- 
dling the kind of corset guaranteed not to 
let the body bend, or at least, that promised 
to hold it beautifully straight. I was fitted, 
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and told to draw in my breath, and they 
laced me into the garment. 

I took it home and practised with it. The 
only way I could bring it in to the necessary 
eighteen inches which the fitter had told me 
was just right for me, was to throw the laces 
over the bed post and lean against the thing 
with all my might. Presto, the trick was ac- 
complished. 

Well, the rest of them could stand it, and 
so could I. Besides this corset did away with 
a lot of that excess activity which I had such 
trouble controlling. I had to use the step- 
ping block now to get into the carriage, and 
I could no longer indulge my lamentable 
sport of running for street cars. It was a 
model corset, and I was very proud to be able 
to tell my new friends how to get a smaller 
waist. 

“Good strong laces and a bed post. Hold 
in your breath.” And I paraded my wasp 
waist proudly before them. 

And now I had real proof of my improve- 
ment. My body was actually beginning to 
get frail and it needed rest after any social 
event. I would come home and drop on my 
chaise longe, and rest. The way I used to 
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rest in other days was to skip a rope a hundred 
times, rest two minutes, and then skip another 
hundred. Now I had to lie down and get 
my breath after a social afternoon. I knew 
I was certainly improving in my new act. 
And for the first time in my life I was glad 
when an act was over. 

Along with my improvement went a smell- 
ing salts bottle. Mine was a beauty—cut 
glass with a diamond set in the top—I still 
have it—though the scent is long gone from 
it and has not been replaced—I wore it at- 
tached to a little gold chain hung from my 
belt along with other several feminine ar- 
ticles, which was a very stylish ornament in 
those days, and was called a chatelaine. 

It was a wonderful relief to get back to 
the privacy of my room and pull off the 
hold-your-breath rigging, and take a long 
deep breath. But some of my friends told 
me they slept in those terrible braces, so that 
their waists should not slide back during the 
night to an unseemly size. This was beyond 
me: I hadn’t the strength for anything so 
strenuous as that. 

However, I had to have some temporary 
relief, something to give me a breathing spell 
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so that I could endure the confines of my 
dress more patiently. 

So I took up bicycle riding. This does not 
sound like a very revolutionary thing to say 
nowadays, when our girls rush about the land 
in high-powered cars or do fancy dancing 
in a piece of gauze and a pair of ballet slip- 
pers. The bicycle was at this time just com- 
ing into vogue, but the women were not nu- 
merous riders as yet. I was a real pioneer. 
And I wore a real sport suit of the day—a 
jacket with huge sleeves and a divided skirt 
of some brevity. 

When I had managed to learn the thing 
well enough to keep out of the ruts and avoid 
boulders instead of making straight for them, 
I decided to ride a few blocks down our 
street, around the church at the corner and 
so back home. There was a good sidewalk 
there, and I knew most of the people living 
on those blocks, and hoped that, by showing 
them a little skilful riding I might induce 
them to take it up too, and perhaps later we 
could form a club. So in my new suit and 
cap forth I sallied. As I rounded the church 
corner I met the minister coming out, and 
since he was the one who often attended our 
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Home Mission meeting, I greeted him cor- 
dially, hopped off my wheel, and talked to 
him with my best manners. 

I called his attention to the make of my 
wheel, showed him where its construction was 
better than others, mounted and dismounted 
to show him how easy it was to become pro- 
ficient in a short time, and then rode along 
slowly with him, since he was evidently go- 
ing in my direction. We parted at our gate- 
way, and [| finished my ride by circling our 
drives. 

Later the minister called me up and asked 
if he might call and see me for a few minutes. 
I thought perhaps he had come to ask the 
name of my wheel with a view to buying one 
for his wife, but not so. He asked me if I 
did not consider it a little unbecoming to ride 
a wheel. I was taken aback, but decided he 
was a nice gray-haired, old-fashioned thing, 
so I explained the benefit I derived from the 
exercise, and he listened in silence. I thought 
I had converted him, but as soon as I was 
through explaining, he rose to go. 

“Of course, my dear Mrs. Robinson,” he 
said, “if you will insist on this I cannot pre- 
vent you, but will you be good enough to take 
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some other street and not ride past the 
churche It has a bad enough effect on the 
young people anywhere, but seeing it go past 
a church is a corrupting thing for them and 
allvor sus.’ 

He left me trusting I would think it over. 
And J did, but not in the way he meant. 

As for the card parties and clubs, there I 
never learned to shine. I was amazed to see 
these gentle ladies who had manners and 
poise which I continually strove to emulate, 
turn into wild women in their efforts to gain 
first prize, or at least the second. If I played 
a wrong card I got a look that withered me, 
or a wail that now I’d gone and done it, she 
was all out of the running now. And the 
one who won always had that look of the cat 
who has just disposed of the canary, while 
the rest girded up their loins and their air 
said plainly, ‘““Wait till next time.” 

They went for those prizes as if they were 
pieces of raw meat. It was like seeing the 
lions fed on an evening when the train had 
been held up and they were extra hungry. 

One day a women showed me the prizes 
for a coming party to be held at her house. 
The first prize was a piece of cut glass. 
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‘“Tesjustmatches the gest of my set, oshe 
said, with a calculating look in her eye. “Just 
matches it.” 

Well, she won first prize. And, what is 
more, she kept it. My simple code of eti- 
quette would be that if you were a hostess 
and won the first prize you would give it to 
the one of your guests who came nearest your 
score. But that was not the ethics here. If 
you got it, you took it. 

I went to a poker party one night. I had 
learned the game I thought. I sat down 
with some people I new, and learned just 
before the party started that I was at the 
dollar table. This sounded steep, so I asked 
what it meant. 

“Oh, the different tables have different 
limits. This one takes a dollar to play.” 

I arose hastily, took a long breath in spite 
of my waist measurement, asked my way to 
the ten cent table, and got there just before 
the bell to start playing was tapped. But even 
so, I walked away from this low-limit table 
minus more than twenty dollars. 

And some of my partners who had lost 
with me in other games were not at all be- 
hind in making me understand that I was re- 
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sponsible for their losses by making them lose 
tricks. This was apparently one of those 
trapeze acts where you catch your partner by 
the foot as he swings by you. If you don’t 
catch him you lose your job, or maybe he loses 
his life. Well, these people acted as if they 
had lost their lives at least through my care- 
less catching. 

I was sorry my mother had been so foolish 
as to taboo my playing poker. All she ever 
let us play was casino, and then not for 
money. And a pile of matches growing be- 
side you isn’t in it with the excitement of 
seeing a pile of chips that will run into money 
by and by. 

My training in domestic science was show- 
ing me too that if I wanted to be mistress of 
my home I must know something about all 
parts of its machinery. And from my cir- 
cus experience I knew I must begin at the 
foundations. So I planned to market, being 
myself unsatisfied with what ordering over 
the telephone brought. 

I joined the professional marketers and 
was elated when I found myself able to look 
at the vegetables in the stands with quite the 
air of a regular. When I came across a 
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woman who seemed to know exactly what she 
was doing, I followed her and listened to her 
questions at the various stands. I thought 
such a manner would give me prestige among 
the farm folk. 

My next market day I stopped before a 
stand where, the time before, I had heard a 
customer discussing eggs with the market 
woman. With a knowing eye cocked at her 
wares, I asked, “Are your eggs fresh?” 

Now this was the same query the woman 
I was patterning after had addressed to her 
the day before, but the same pleasant expres- 
sion was not in the market lady’s eye. 

“What do you ’spose I’m here for?” she 
snapped, and dismissed me without another 
glance. Apparently there was some secret I 
had not learned. 

At another stand they told me radishes 
were two bunches for a nickel, or three for 
a dime. I decided to be economical and or- 
dered three. It was not till I was on my way 
home that I realized what I had done—I 
had let them put it over me again. The same 
old tricks, the same old grafters—in the cir- 
cus, in politics, and now here in the market, 
all working their familiar little shell game. 
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One day I came across some wonderfully 
fine corn on the cob. I knew this would 
make a hit with the family, so I took a dozen 
ears. When the coachman put my purchase 
on the table I told the cook to be sure to have 
the corn for dinner. Except for the corn I 
was afraid my marketing day had not been 
much of a success. 

I was sure of it when the cook came to me 
later to tell me that I had bought horse corn. 
Then I knew why the man who sold it to me 
had asked me if I wanted a bushel. 

There was a discouraging lot to learn about 
this new life. But then it took me quite a 
while to turn successful somersaults on my 
horse. So I just went on learning, and after 
a while it was easier. 

But just as I was feeling perfectly at ease 
in my new part and not afraid of a fall my 
life switched suddenly to a very different en- 
vironment. In 1897 Mr. Robinson, along 
with a great many adventuring souls, went to 
Alaska. From politics to gold digging is a 
far step, but the political career was forgotten 
in this new lure, so on we went. And three 
years passed before I saw my home and my 


people again. 


XI 


MY JOE 


E finally came back from Alaska— 

dogs, bags, but, alas, not with the 

treasure in gold we had hoped to 
win. We made a quick trip from Seattle 
back to Cincinnati, to take up again the reg- 
ular life where he had left off some years 
before. 

Except for the change in fashions in 
clothes everything seemed much the same and 
as dull as ever. ‘The three and a half years 
in the Arctic had left their mark more on 
Mr. Robinson than on myself. My circus 
training had stood me in good stead and I 
had come through with no bad effects, ex- 
cept that my hair, very black when we went 
there, was fast turning white, because of the 
bitter weather which had frozen it more 
than once. 

On all sides we were urged to tell of our 


experiences, but Mr. Robinson was of a very 
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retiring nature and except for the usual 
“mush on” trail part of our life there we 
rarely went into it. We were back in civili- 
zation again, and could hardly remember 
those two people who had gone through such 
experiences in that hard land. 

After a while we visited the man who had 
occupied our Alaskan cabin with us, an Eng- 
lishman, Pine Coffin by name, at a country 
place of his at Hempstead, on Long Island. 
His place being for sale, we, having no par- 
ticular reason for going back to Cincinnati, 
bought it, and began to remodel it. We liked 
this sort of life, some distance from town, and 
we preferred chopping trees and building 
walls and making dams for a fish hatchery 
to living the regular life we had lived before 
we saw Alaska. 

Before long, the place began to show signs 
of our efforts. The ponds were stocked with 
fish, flowers began to grow, and the house 
came back to its former beauty. 

Next we became interested in something 
altogether new—the stock market. It seemed 
easy, pleasant and profitable, and we in- 
vested, a little at first, and then, as lady luck 
smiled at us, more and more. We took all 
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the magazines that had market tips and read 
them like the honest innocents we were. An 
opportunity came to get in on United States 
Steel common at fifty-four—which was high, 
but steel, we had been creditably informed, 
was low for what it would climb to. It was 
scheduled for at least ninety. All our market 
letters advised us to get in early. 

We felt we were really on the inside now 
and so we invested heavily. What the word 
margin meant—it had always been rather 
vague to me—we learned with a vengeance 
to the tune of nearly all we had. I had 
always felt so sure of Mr. Robinson’s judg- 
ment. I was paralyzed to think he had been 
caught like this. But I learned that this 
game was one in which more experienced 
men than he had been caught and defeated. 

Steel, which was to have risen to such glit- 
tering heights and have carried us with it, 
sank to eight, and the last we heard of it 
people who claimed to know were expecting 
it to go still lower. We began to feel that 
the certificates we held could be used as wall 
paper. 

It really was a terrible lot of trouble for 
us. The Robinson estate had by this time 
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been all settled up and all the boys given 
their shares, so that our all had practically 
flown, and we were left quite high and dry 
with a lot of future ahead of us and not 
much on hand to spend in it. Mr. Robinson 
was so worn out from the nervous tension 
that he became ill. Also the stagnant places 
on our estate which we had begun clearing 
out were breeding mosquitoes, and we were 
attacked by malaria. Mr. Robinson kept on 
finishing the place with what he had left, so 
that it could be put on the market or rented 
if necessary. 

I began to wonder what I could do to help 
better our condition. A lot of things came to 
my mind of which I had heard or read as 
handy helps to making an income. There was 
the raising of chickens, which always has a 
prosperous sound, so I started in, bought an 
incubator and eggs, and set to watching the 
lamp to keep the heat just right. I spent 
most of my nights as well as my days in 
watching this thing. No vestal virgin ever 
tended her sacred lamp more closely. 

I realized later that even if I did not get 
the profits I was expecting, the time I spent 
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on it helped keep me from worrying myself 
sick over our money losses. 

When the incubating time was over, it was 
time for the brooder. The cunning white and 
yellow bunches seemed to be getting along 
fine and I was proud of them when suddenly 
one morning a lot of them were dead in the 
brooder. I never did find out why. But the 
considerable number that was left we put in 
runs. One morning when I[ came to them I 
found several with their heads pulled off, 
apparently by some animal. I didn’t mind 
the money loss, but the sight of those poor 
little things upset me so much that I wanted 
to go right out of the chicken business. 

I never did make much money out of my 
chickens, excepting what eggs I sold, for by 
the time they grew big enough to market I 
simply couldn’t give them up. They were 
all my friends by that time, and my pets. 
Every chicken knew me, and what’s more, 
I knew every chicken. I couldn’t let any 
beastly market man come and take my chick- 
ens away to slaughter them. So I kept them 
and petted them and comforted myself that 
with the sale of the eggs they were not quite 
a failure. 
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I read somewhere that goat’s milk was 
much in demand by hospitals, so I began 
reading up on goats, and learned about the 
different breeds. I bought one at a time till 
I had about fourteen. About that time I real- 
ized that they were eating more than I could 
get for their milk, even though I had turned 
over a part of our big place for them to 
graze on. And to cap the climax, I couldn’t 
find anyone who wanted to contract for goat’s 
milk, even when I was ready to furnish it. 
As usual, with animals I owned, I had by 
this time become very fond of my goats. I 
had promised to sell a kid to a neighboring 
farmer, and when it was born I found out 
the little thing was blind. I can see myself 
now, sitting on the floor with the goat in my 
lap, the impatient farmer waiting to take it 
with him, while I wept over its pitiful 
blindness. 

Well, it was getting to be a great life. 
Here I was completely surrounded by goats, 
chickens, and dogs, all eating their heads 
off, and all of them my friends who could 
not be sold. There was nothing to do but to 
keep on feeding them and petting them. So 
I did. 
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When I let my mind drift back to the past, 
to the memories of the lives I have lived, the 
one that always stood out happiest and most 
secure was that of the circus. It was a game 
I understood, and I understood, too, the peo- 
ple. When I thought too long about my 
vanished world I felt blue and unhappy, so 
I tried to put it out of my mind. 

But I looked about me, at our present, and 
I realized how utterly impossible it was to 
get anywhere—or even to have a place to 
live. We had the place all right, but it must 
somehow be made productive, and it was so 
plainly a gentleman’s country place, with its 
beautiful bridges and ponds and terraces and 
bushes all needing the care of experienced 
gardeners, that I very nearly gave up alto- 
gether. Mr. Robinson was doing all he could 
in holding on to the place and getting it into 
condition. Real estate values were down and 
we wanted to wait till they went up before 
we sold. 

Then one day when I was in New York I 
saw hitched to a Borden’s milk wagon a 
beautiful specimen of a horse. My heart 
and head were immediately set on having 
him. I realized that he would be of no 
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service to me, but I knew he was a horse in 
ten thousand and I wanted him. Perhaps it 
was a subconscious homesickness. I had had 
no circus horse of my own for so long. At 
all events, I spoke to his driver and asked 
him if he thought the horse could be bought. 
I learned he could not, that he was a young 
five-year-old, and had never given the com- 
pany a bit of trouble since they bought him. 
I found out where his stable was and went 
there after working hours to talk to the horse 
and the men. 

I don’t think I had any definite plan in 
my head at the time, except that the horse 
was a comforting thing to look at, and I lost 
myself in dreams of what such a horse if 
broken might be. I tried to keep away from 
the stable, but it was useless. Back I went 
and looked him over again. I learned about 
the horse’s disposition this time. He was a 
regular pet with all the stable men. This 
would be a great asset with a circus horse, 
for our horses must always be pets, afraid of 
no man. 

These were foolish thoughts, for I could 
not break him myself to sell. I had no ring, 
and no one to rough-ride him. Any intelli- 
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gent opinion would tell me to forget it and 
the horse. Anyway I had been out too long. 
If I had the ring I couldn’t do it. 

While I was thinking about the horse I 
went to a theatre where a circus act was 
billed, the performers of which were old 
friends of mine. I went back stage to see 
them and talk about old days. I mentioned 
the milk-wagon horse to them. They were 
interested. 

“T wonder,” I said carelessly, “what would 
happen if I ever tried to ride again.” 

Fred Lamont, whose act I had been watch- 
ing, thought a minute. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s been a long time 
since you did anything, but Tll bet if you 
had to, you’d do it.” 

I went home thrilled. Circus tents, pa- 
trades, music, menageries, even elephants of 
whom I usually thought only with horror, 
loomed before me,—all the dear past I had 
put so resolutely behind me. It was a goal 
greater than my imagination could picture. 
To be out of the life for fifteen long years, 
living like a gillie, never exercising except 
fitfully—did I dare to dream again of a horse 
and a tarleton skirt and the center place in 
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the dressing room and the cherished center 
ring? 

Before my courage quite evaporated I 
wrote a letter to the Borden firm asking if I 
might buy this Joe horse from their stables 
on Thirty-fourth Street. In response to a 
polite answer from them I went to the office 
and there saw a very interesting detailed 
schedule regarding their horses. Every horse 
biography was there—what farm in Iowa or 
other State he had come from, his shipment, 
how many horses were in the car with him, 
his disposition at seeing new sights, his shoe- 
ing, kind of hoof, how long he had grazed 
in the summer—there were the records. And 
Joe stood out in the record without a blem- 
ish. But they did not want to sell. He was 
too good a horse. But through the help of 
influential friends I managed to buy him, 
saying I wanted him to put in a depot wagon. 

I could not change his name, but I could 
add to it, so he became “My Joe” and stayed 
that till the end of the chapter. 

Mr. Robinson was astonished, for he could 
not know just what I meant to do with him. 
I didn’t know myself. I suppose back in my 
mind was the idea of breaking him to sell to 
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circus people. A good bareback horse will 
always bring an excellent price. 

Well, My Joe arrived in good shape, but 
leaving the city and the regular bustle had 
made a different horse out of him. He 
landed in Hempstead more lke a thorough- 
bred in disposition, head up, eyes wild-look- 
ing, and ready for a good run. Perhaps it 
was seeing the open country again. Perhaps 
it brought back memories of his baby days, 
and he wanted to kick up coltish heels as he 
used to do. 

My heart fell at this turn of affairs. It 
was exactly what we did not want. But he 
was so gentle and it was apparent he loved 
people and was not a bit afraid. So I had 
that to start with. And his conformation too 
—his general build and appearance — was 
Perret. 

I set in to train My Joe. I still had no 
definite purpose, but as I look back on that 
period I think it must have been that I was 
going back to something connected with the 
circus in order to forget our present troubles. 
And the work would keep my body from 
going under, too. No matter what became of 
him, My Joe would prove an asset. 
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The morning after he came I was up 
bright and early and out to the stable to see 
him, give him sugar and carrots and lead 
him around the place. He was a beauty and 
I looked at him with pride. 

But that little walk with him showed me 
something. His starts and jumps caught me 
very inactively removing myself from in 
front of him to save myself from being 
stepped on. I began to think about my own 
condition instead of the horse’s. Perhaps I 
had been out too long to be of any service in 
breaking in a horse. So I put My Joe back 
in his stall and ran to the house. I ran fast, 
too, for I was excited. And when I got to 
the house I was puffing and panting from 
the little run. I certainly was a proper gillie. 

Here we were—a green horse and a green 
person to break him in. It was no inspiring 
outlook, excepting that [I did know the 
proper things to do for both of us. 

I had given away all my tights and my 
costumes long ago, but in one of the trunks 
I found my old pump pattern which I had 
always kept. I made a little pair of work- 
ing pumps out of material I had on hand. 
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And then I set to work to condition myself 
before I tried it on My Joe. 

In lieu of bars, I braced myself against 
the mantelpiece and tried what is known as 
the grand battement—that is, throwing the 
leg away from the body, first to the front, 
then to the side, then to the back. The leg 
went up falteringly and I watched in amaze- 
ment. Was that really I, doing such workr 
Out to the side, feebly, and back with a for- 
lorn kick. 

Well, it had been settled for me. I 
couldn’t do it. I was out too long and too 
far. I was too old. I know it was the sad- 
dest moment of my life, and I sat in my lht- 
tle new pumps before the fireplace and cried 
and cried. I cried for my old place in the 
circus, and I cried for the ignorance that 
had governed my ambition to emulate people 
outside my world, where at least health and 
strength had been almost a religion. I cried 
to find what a weak, worthless body I owned. 
I could raise my foot a little, jump a bit, and 
maintain some sort of balance, that was all; 
for that I had traded my beautiful past 
strength. 

And now when it was too late I realized 
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it. All I was fit for was to shuffle through 
life and exit easily. I—to have had the 
nerve to dream of training anything so lovely 
and supple and strong as My Joe! 

And then suddenly I sat up and shook away 
the tears. From far away in the dim past 
came my father’s voice. I was not conscious 
of any words, but just of its heartening ac- 
cents, on a day when the practice had seemed 
too hard and I gave way to tears. He 
always could make me feel that if I would 
only brush away the tears I could see suc- 
cess ahead of me. 

So I wiped the tears away, and with my 
father’s encouraging voice in my ears, [ set 
to work to find success again. 

I put My Joe up for the night, and then I 
held a long consultation with myself. No 
use in consulting Mr. Robinson—he thought 
the whole thing ridiculous anyway. 

I considered the possibilities for and 
against training myself back. The years 
since I had ridden were many—from 1890 
to 1905—too many to count. No one had 
ever been out that long and gone back. 

I considered my assets. Health that had 
never been undermined by cocktail parties. 
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I was not crippled in any way. I had cour- 
age and ambition. I decided to stretch each 
asset to its utmost, and I felt that failure 
would have hard traveling against such odds. 

So I began my rebuilding. I began, and 
succeeded in doing something the profession 
had never heard of, and that everyone with- 
out exception said was impossible. So many 
years out, so many years added to my age 
since I last rode. It had never been done, 
they all said. And it never had—until I did 
it. 

I put down a certain set of exercises for 
myself, which must be done first regardless 
of anything else. Since morning had always 
been my practice time when I was a girl, I 
made it my practice time now. 

Tears were over now. If my effort was 
poor, I would say defiantly, “not so bad,” and 
do it again. And I commend this habit to 
every woman. Never mind if you fall far 
short of the thing you want to do,—encour- 
age your effort. If no one else will say it to 
you, say it to yourself. “Not so bad.” It 
will make the next effort easier and better. 

In my girlhood days I did each exercise 
twenty times. Now I could do only five, and 
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when I made it six at last, I rewarded myself 
with an extra cheerful “not so bad.” It took 
a month, but by this time, with the old 
strength coming back, I began to enjoy my- 
self. 

My Joe too had his daily walks around a 
circle to get him over being dizzy from 
going one way only. The outdoors sent the 
blood circulating in my veins again and put 
happily to work all the stagnated muscles 
that had been lazy so long. They were so 
stiff sometimes at first that if I had had time 
I should probably have gone to bed with a 
doctor in attendance, but instead it acted as 
a counter irritant from brain worry. And I 
welcomed the exchange. 

I skipped the rope to aid my breathing. I 
balanced with my foot as high as my waist- 
line from the ground, moving it three or 
four times from front to back before I put it 
back on the ground. Naturally I got this 
ability back slowly, and had to strengthen my 
legs gradually before I could expect again 
to be any sort of dancer on a horse. 

Having been famous for my somersaults 
on a horse when I was a girl, I naturally 
would have to live up to my early name and 
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reputation if I came back. That trick looked 
a long way off. But then so had the batte- 
ments the month before. I ruled out of my 
thoughts any feeling of doubt and backed it 
up with a good sweating allotted time of 
daily work. 

As time went on, I would visit this and 
that friend in the profession and sometimes 
casually remark that I should like to ride 
again. They all made me one answer—it 
was impossible. Too long out. ‘Too old. 

I smiled and kept on with my work, never 
allowing a handicap to creep in under the 
guise of a headache, a sleepless night, or any 
other poor excuse. Sometimes it took all my 
courage to keep on with those exercises, and 
perhaps there were even days when I bor- 
rowed on that courage, but I did it. And 
the work got better all the time. 

My Joe too could run around the twenty- 
two-foot circle at least eight times now with- 
out getting dizzy and could start off first 
gait in a canter. Of course I had no ring 
and had to have one. So we—the lone utility 
man and I[—brought up dirt from a hill on 
our place in a wheelbarrow, so the horse 
might have a bank to run against. After a 
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few times around he had it levelled, and then 
the thing had to be built up again. 

A period now came when I often forgot 
for a day at a time just why I was doing all 
this, so interested in the work itself did each 
day find me. 

In a few months I decided I needed some 
one to help pitch me over in a back somer- 
sault. My body was now evenly strength- 
ened again. The trapeze bar had taken care 
of my arms, and the battements had brought 
back my leg strength. It was time for the 
somersault. So I sent for my brother who 
was still professionally active. 

He came, lost in amazement because I 
wanted to ride again. I had told no one of 
our Wall Street losses. So I merely told 
him that I wanted to see if it could-be: done. ; 
—that I loved it more thas ‘anything. ‘in’ the © 


world, anyway. ao T ails ae ite was os a 


true. 


back he was ready to; ‘help | ‘me;. aad’‘so” Wwe 
started in to practice in real earnest like the 


regulars, 
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AYS passed into weeks and weeks into 
1) months. There were some dark days 
—very dark—but every day saw that 
routine gone through by My Joe and myself. 
When we actually felt a real chance of going 
back to the ring, the dark days fled forever. I 
had one thought now. I was going home— 
to a home that held memories of happiness, 
and freedom from worries. Of course there 
used to be rainy days and fixers and some- 
“times we struck uneven lots that made the 
ring’ gd “up/arid-:down and made our acts 
‘dangerous oh, ‘there were troubles there 
too,” perhaps, but they ‘were so minor to me 
how) ‘such trifles, ‘compared with that one 
strong, ‘joyous ‘thought: I was going home. 
Actually to go back—to hear the crack of 
the ringmaster’s whip, to hear again the 
pleasant “hello” with which performers 


greet every time they meet, no matter how 
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often a day, to watch the other acts, know- 
ing I too was there with mine. I knew I 
could view with equanimity even the ele- 
phant act now, for it was part of the dear 
world I had lost and that was slowly coming 
in view again. I tried to keep myself to the 
working, practising present for fear some- 
thing would turn up to make it all a dream, 
a mirage. 

But it exhilarated me every time I thought 
about it. I was far enough along now to 
have a definite something for each day. I 
went to bed very early because I was really 
physically tired and the brain could not keep 
awake an absolutely tired body. 

But while my dearly loved profession was 
beginning to hold out welcoming arms to its 
strayed child, Mr. Robinson was not so eager”. 
about it. It was all very well. Awhile ‘T. was 


amusing myself with a horse and, a. zing’. -of.’*: 


dirt, but now that I .pegan’to cast, ay -eye 
again on a real tent, things were different. : 
He talked and talked, trying to persuade me” 
not to do it. I told bith it would help our 
finances very much, but, manlike, he was per- 
fectly sure he could recoup if he were given 
time. No doubt he could have, but the old 
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life was calling me now and the reason for 
beginning my project was changing. 

He had considered the riding a temporary 
relief for me, and had encouraged it on that 
account, to the extent of wishing I could suc- 
ceed. But he never thought I would really 
follow riding again. But I knew perfectly 
well that once I became proficient in my old 
work, I would stay in it. I knew that world. 
I loved it, and I felt safe there. But I did 
not argue the question, hoping it would just 
settle itself by being allowed to die. Besides, 
Mr. Robinson still had worries of his own 
despite his brave talk. The Wall Street 
game was still engrossing him too much to 
keep him entirely aware of how well I was 
going along with my intentions. 

:+ My. brother and I kept on with our prac- 
‘tice , especially: ‘tthe somersaults. Now some 


face es] have known, who are called somer- 


* sault: fideis; can ‘turn ‘them on horses but can- 


hii f¢‘not turn.a proper ‘ene on the ground. They 


“depend: on: the. Iift:from the horse to throw 
them high enough ‘in the air to turn over. 
But my training had been altogether French, 
so I kept strictly to this method which had 
made me a finished rider. This training con- 
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sisted of what we call professionally side 
practice. This isthe same foundation work 
a premier dancer goes through with, and de- 
mands that the arms always take positions of 
grace to correspond with the legs, the hands, 
the fingers, the toes—all are trained to a co- 
ordination in grace and beauty. It is diffi- 
cult work, and wearisome. I have always 
likened it to learning the principles of gram- 
mar. After you know them you can talk the 
way you should. So after you go through 
this side practice you know how to stand and 
ride and walk and dance as you should. 

People behind the scenes have often spoken 
of me as a naturally graceful person. It was 
not so. It came about from close application 
from the days of my childhood, from days of 
practice in the ring barn. I was fortunate 
in being taught by a father who had himself 
been a premier dancer in his day, but it was 
my own hard and never-ceasing work that 
put me in the class known as graceful. 

We began to decide it was time now to 
hunt an engagement. At first I thought of 
trying out with a small show, but I lost that 
thought as soon as I learned the salary they 
suggested. The only show willing to pay 
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the salary sufficient for a somersault rider 
was, I knew, the Barnum show. I liked 
that idea anyway; I liked everything about 
that show. They knew and they appreciated 
good work. If they wanted me, they could 
have me. 

So I went over to the New York office. 
It was the first time in my life I had gone 
into an office to ask for work, and I didn’t 
know just how to do it, nor did I like it. My 
brother, having got many contracts by going 
in ofhices and getting them, could not under- 
stand my feeling. I knew I had to do it, so, 
inwardly trembling, but outwardly calm, I 
called at the office. 

“What namer” asked the office boy. 

“Mrs. Robinson,” I said, realizing a min- 
ute later that no one would know who it was. 

But I was ushered in anyway. Harvey 
Watkins, the general manager, wheeled 
around to see who Mrs. Robinson was, ready 
to give me his once-over eye. 

“Well, if it isn’t Josie DeMott! Well, 
well, sit down. How’s the farm?” 

Other people I had known came along. 
“Hello, Miss DeMott, how well you're 
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looking! Come down to look us over at 
last?” 

After a while I was able to say shyly, “I 
want to ride again.” 

They looked at me a moment in astonish- 
ment. I watched their surprised faces. 

Then, “That’s fine,” came from Mr. Wat- 
kins. “Got a horse?” 

My courage was coming back. “Yes, and 
all that goes with it. Been practising, and 
doing my old act—somersaults, high side 
seats, my old dancing, carrying my foot 
around—you know, the way I used to.” 

Mr. Watkins listened to me, and he must 
have seen an appeal in my face, a desire to 
be taken at my word. 

“You don’t say so,” he said. “Well, Joe, 
you always could show ’em. Come along in 
and see the Old Man.” 

So he ushered me into Mr. Bailey’s own 
little office. Mr. Bailey looked surprised, 
but held out a welcoming hand and told me 
to sit down. He was a very quiet, courteous 
man, the sort of man who always gave every- 
one a chance. So I began to tell him, how 
lonesome I had been for a long time for the 
circus, how I had bought a horse and had 
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him broken, how I was riding and could turn 
somersaults again and dance as I used to, 
and I wanted to go out with the show. 

“What do you think of that?” broke in 
Mr. Watkins. “All these years, Mr. Bailey. 
And I'll bet she can do it, too.” 

Mr. Bailey had listened carefully to all I 
had said. Then he turned to me, and said 
gently, “You should never have left the 
business, Josie. But I’m glad you’re coming 
back to us. This is the place for you.” 

“Sure you can do ’em, Joe—the somer- 
saultsr” asked Mr. Watkins. 

But Mr. Bailey said very quietly, “If she 
says she can, she can,” and turning to me, 
“Your word alone as to what you can do is 
enough for me. You were a good rider and 
always filled every part of your contract. 
When you were born the riders were born 
good. Nowadays they make them and they 
don’t make them good.” 

Later I learned the cause for this remark; 
it had to do with the somersaults, to do 
which Mr. Bailey had been hunting a rider 
for a long time. They signed up, saying 
they could do them, and little by little 
showed they couldn’t, and the act had to be 
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cut out. So he had spoken feelingly. He 
_asked all about my horse, his gait, his looks, 
and then everything was made ready for a 
contract signing. But here I balked. I in- 
sisted that someone should come first to 
Hempstead and see me ride, and after a 
while Mr. Watkins agreed, though Mr. 
Bailey seemed to think the time wasted. 

As we were going out Mr. Watkins said 
to me, “Say, Joe, have you still got all that 
hair you used to have? Be sure you wear it 
hanging down the way you used to. I can 
remember that dark mop always falling on 
your shoulders wild like, in the finish, and 
it helped your act lots. I hope you wear it 
like that again.” 

I certainly was glad that I had gone to the 
beauty parlors and had it turned a proper 
brown before I went to the offices. When I 
went out all the office force watched me go. 
Maybe they thought I was a new freak just 
off the boat, but I was too happy to care. 

Mr. Watkins came on out the following 
Saturday. It was a queer tryout. My ring 
out in the middle of a plowed field, my 
horse, my brother, and I, in an old flannel 
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practice suit. Long before I was half 
through, he made me stop. 

“That'll do, Joe, You're there-all sieht. 
Don’t do any more.” And as we parted at 
the station, he called, ““You’re engaged. Come 
over Monday for your contracts.” 

On Monday Mr. Bailey met me with the 
demand, “How many somersaults can you 
do, Josie?” 

I was surprised at the demand. ‘Well, 
you know, Mr. Bailey, that depends on con- 
ditions—the ring and the horse, and other 
things.” 

‘Well, considering conditions, can you do 
three?” 

“Certainly,” I said, “if. the ring is geod. 
My backs aren’t worrying me now.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Bailey briskly, “I want 
you to sign a contract for three.” 

I didn’t like that at all. I said there would 
be days when I could do more than that, and 
days when one would have to fill the bill. 

“T realize all you say, but I tell you I’ve 
had so many women in here, contracting to 
do backs. They get over to their knees once 
in a while, and then we have to cut them 
out altogether, I want only one, so I can 
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bill it, but I want that one. So I want you 
to sign for three and then I'll be sure to get 
one. But remember, even if I insist on three 
in the contract, all I ask of you is one.” 

This was a crazy contract, and I was not 
going to do it even for Mr. Bailey, but Mr. 
Watkins managed to get me aside and tell 
me it was only one of Mr. Bailey’s eccen- 
tricities; I was to sign it and he would vouch 
for it’s never being enforced if anything was 
unfavorable. So I signed, and that is how 
I came to be billed, “Three somersaults at 
each performance.” 

As the time approached for the opening 
of the Barnum and Bailey Circus, I knew 
that in order to put myself in the proper 
mood, I had to get in closer touch with the 
circus atmosphere. Chickens and pet dogs 
and goats and ponies would only remind me 
of neglected frolics, or I might even give in 
to them and neglect practice for a frolic. So 
with my brother and My Joe, I went to Jersey 
City where there were a number of Barnum 
people rehearsing. Once there and mixing 
again with the old life) Hempstead seemed 
very far away. It was the old dream life 
now, already half unreal. I saw, heard, and 
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did only that which meant circus, and every 
day brought that happiest of thrills—the. 
thrill of the remembered. 

At last came our final rehearsal, and it was 
time now to rehearse at Madison Square 
Garden. I felt in fine fettle. Téven the bear 
state of Wall Street could not dampen my 
enthusiasm. Nor could Mr. Robinson’s 
scowls daunt me. If anything it helped me 
on, for now I knew what a lot I could do 
to keep up my end of the partnership if 
necessary. I could scarcely wait for the 
bugle call to mount. 

Madison Square Garden was not the most 
inviting place in the world while it was pre- 
paring for the March circus opening. It was 
usually cold, and the dirt that was hauled in, 
wet and frosty. Our bones get chilled and 
everybody catches cold. But the work and 
the rehearsals go on, for time is limited now. 
The little extra effort that the circus always 
demands is forthcoming, and things go on. 

Everybody was glad to see me back, as 
well as surprised. There were a great many 
strangers too, a lot of foreigners, people 
whom I had never seen, and, having been out 
so long, had never even heard of. But as a 
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tule this profession of ours has heard of your 
family, even if it doesn’t know you, so you 
never feel an entire stranger to anyone there. 

Of course I caused a little more excite- 
ment than the others. Here I was, fifteen 
years out of the ring, with a reputation be- 
hind me that every circus person knew about, 
known for years as the only somersault rider 
in the world,—here I was, back at the old 
stand, ready to show them once more. Be- 
sides, the management had me billed a little 
differently, so the newspaper people knew all 
about me too. 

The poster that showed me standing on my 
horse was lettered, “At Home on a Horse’s 
Back,” and “From the Society Circle to the 
Circus Ring.” And one other, “Back to Her 
First Love.” I liked that best, for it was my 
own sentiment. 

Now, My Joe had never been in a circus, 
and all circuses have so many things used in 
them that are apt to frighten a horse. The 
dozens of property men arranging nets, the 
flying trapezes, all sorts of riggings. The 
clowns, too, so many of them, running around 
everywhere, blowing horns, shooting off fire- 
crackers. Well, it was all too much for My 
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Joe. He simply couldn’t stand it. He tried 
so hard to listen to my voice, but this was 
really too much to ask of him. 

So I had to walk him up and down every 
minute I could spare, all around the hippo- 
drome track, to let him see that in spite of 
all he heard and saw, there was nothing to 
hurt him. But I don’t believe I ever saw a 
horse with his head as high as he could 
throw it in his fright. 

I was not entirely unprepared for this. 
But I began to realize that those who had 
counselled me to use an old ring horse at 
first had probably been right. Then I looked 
again at my lovely Joe, and despite the fact 
that I was worried I was glad it was he I 
was riding. 

During the first day at the Garden things 
rarely are ready enough to permit of prac- 
tising, but before night of the second day, the 
rings, although not entirely ready, see the 
riders standing around waiting their turn to 
get in and practice. Oh, how happy I was, 
standing around the ring again, talking and 
waiting my turn. It was all mine again, 
dampness and all. 

When the band began to rehearse, I really 
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thought My Joe was going to have a fit, and 
I began to wish to myself I had that old 
broken-in horse to ride, so that My Joe 
might have had his first season just traveling 
along and getting used to things. It was not 
fair to expect him to go along so quickly. I 
should have used a company horse until he 
became a trooper. But on the other hand, 
a bareback horse must have a good gait—it 
must be clear, not dragging along with the 
hind quarters. My family had always used 
perfectly gaited horses, and My Joe was one 
of the best I have ever seen. I felt reas- 
sured, and I knew I could get him through 
all right. 

The rehearsals were over, and the call 
came for dress rehearsal. Now this in cir- 
cus parlance corresponds to what theatres 
call a first night. Costumes are worn, and 
the whistle blows for the beginning and the 
ending of acts. The difference is that there 
are no paid admissions. The Garden is filled 
with newspaper people, with friends and 
relatives of people in the show, and it is also 
the cue for all the old troupers long out of 
the business to come together again. Besides 
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performers from other parts and. circuses 
come to see the big opening. 

And it truly is a big opening. The public 
can never realize to what limits the man- 
agement has gone to collect at this opening 
the best in all lines. No country is left 
unscoured—talent of every kind, animals, 
freaks, or new ideas of presenting offerings, 
all are looked at. Each year there must be 
something different, and each act must be 
different from the previous year. 

The overture was playing at last. Was it 
three times they played? I thought so, but 
I didn’t like to ask, for I didn’t want any- 
one to know I had forgotten. I stood wait- 
ing, in my new costume, with the little new 
pumps on my never-quiet feet. I danced to 
the music and I wouldn’t have changed my 
present place with any I had ever held be- 
fore—any at all. I was a true circus woman, 
and now I knew it, and I was among my own 
again. I could hardly wait to get back in 
the center ring, where I had belonged all 
these last years. 

Of course I still had my misgivings about 
My Joe, but no matter what happened it 
would never be his fault, since he had had 
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Josie DeMott Robinson at the time of her sensational re-entry into the 
circus ring after fifteen years of private life. 
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did it, she did it, and she’s forty if she’s a 
day!” 

I also learned, after the show, that bets for 
and against me had been plentiful, and that 
there had been as many bets against my 
really coming back as there had been in my 
favor. 

Well, the big show was started and the big 
rehearsal was over and I felt I had an 
anchor. My Joe had done beautifully in 
spite of his nervousness. Next morning we 
were up early practising, My Joe and I. 
‘And then it was time for the matinee. 

I have not explained that in the show we 
call the banners over which the rider jumps 
objects. And an object-holder must be a 
well-trained man in the business, so that if 
the rider jumps low or high, he must be 
ready to swerve the banner, so that she does 
not stumble over it. This trick is no longer 
done, so that banner-holders are no longer 
in demand. Sometimes the clowns used to 
do it. Whoever did it, it required a special 
skill and adroitness. 

In the afternoon show I was riding easily 
and all was well. Then the object-holders 
made a quick move to pass the banner under 
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me. My Joe cut across the ring while I was 
high in the air, due to the unskilful work of 
one of the holders—a green hand we found 
out afterward—and I came down with my 
knee twisted under me, straight on the ring 
curb, which is made of wood. I was stunned, 
but someone helped me up. My leg would 
not support me right away, but when I got 
my breath back I mounted My Joe again 
and completed my act by turning my somer- 
saults. I was not sure of finishing, for my 
leg was acting queer, and something was 
hurting my side more and more. But I did 
finish it. 

The audience cheered me wildly while I 
was doing it, and [ still heard their applause 
after I left the ring. I smiled and waved 
till I cleared it, and when I got to my dress- 
ing room I could still hear the clapping. 
But by this time it was not the paramount 
thing. Something was very wrong. My 
knee joint was hurting me terribly, and I was 
frightened. The knee injury is the worst our 
tiders have, and there is always great sorrow 
when anyone is so injured. 

IT was taken to my hotel, and a doctor was 
called. An examination was made, and the 
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verdict sounded the knell of my riding ca- 
reer, just begun again. I had torn all the 
ligaments excepting one that surrounded the 
knee. And I had fractured two ribs besides, 
and that was what I had felt hurting me 
when I went over in my somersaults. 

“But I must ride tonight, doctor. You'll 
fix me up some way, won’t your” I asked. 

He shook his head. ‘“Can’t be done.” 

“But I have to ride. Bandage me very 
tightly and I’ll be all right.” 

He laughed at that, “My dear girl, it will 
be at least eight months before you can walk 
on that leg again.” 

Eight months? Well, all I wanted to do 
now was to pass on and out of life. The 
show was going on and I was to be left be- 
hind. I thought I should be happier just 
going along with them. But the management 
told me to go home and get well, and they 
assured me my place would be open to me 
even if I couldn’t came back till the last day 
of the season! 

So back I went to Hempstead, feet first, 
all bandaged and heartbroken. And all I 
thought of as I lay there was that the doctor 
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had said I couldn’t walk for eight months— 
at least! 

Well, maybe he was right. He probably 
meant walking unlimping. But he had speci- 
fied to me no definite time as to when IJ should 
be able to ride again. Maybe I did limp a bit 
while I was getting on the horse. But ex- 
actly two months from the time I was forced 
to leave the ring I was back in it again. I 
was well bandaged and braced, of course, 
but I was there. The knee was stiff for all 
of the allotted eight months, and more, but 
it did not bother me any for I was back in 
the ring. I caught up with the company at 
their stand and after that I stayed. I could 
turn only one somersault at a performance 
for a long time. This interfered somewhat 
with Mr. Bailey’s contract that specified 
three, but then, there was no one else riding 
the ring who could turn any, so one had to 
be enough, till I got strong enough to give 
my audience the full quota again. 


XIII 


BACK TO PRIVATE LIFE 


but the next I rode a company horse. 
My Joe had grown more nervous, and 
they advised me to let him troup along with 
the show for a season or so till he got used 
to things. Being used so constantly in the 
ring gave him no chance for familiarity with 
the show. So we gave him first a chance for 
quiet life on a farm for a while and then let 
him go with the show without riding him. 
While the rehearsal was going on for the 
beginning of my second season back with the 
Barnum show, and I was standing around 
the ring waiting my turn to practice, I no- 
ticed an unusual number of clowns standing 
near me. They were not in costume, but I 
knew most of them. I began wondering if it 
might not be a good idea to speak to them 
right then and there while there were so 
many together, and ask them to remain as 
quiet as possible while my somersaulting was 


going on, because I had a horse that shied. 
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Still wondering why they were so grouped, 
I decided to wait and just yell at them as 
usual while I was riding. They might for- 
get it anyway if I told them now. Suddenly 
everyone of them stood still facing the en- 
trance to the dressing room, and I heard 
three or four of them say, ‘“‘Slivers,” under 
their breath. 

I looked in the direction in which they 
were staring, and saw, standing alone in the 
entrance, a tall, handsome young man who 
was calmly surveying the rigging in the air, 
apparently utterly unconscious of the com- 
motion he was causing by his entrance. I 
knew who it was when the clowns mentioned 
his name. Slivers was the much-talked-of 
pantomimic clown who had just returned 
from his triumphs in England. To me he 
meant only one more nuisance and one more 
danger of having my horse shy in my act, 
since I immediately concluded that he would 
be allotted to my ring. I knew of his fa- 
mous baseball act, and I could see my horse 
jumping every time Slivers even raised his 
hat. 

Slivers continued his interested staring at 
the layout of aerial rigging—and no wonder, 
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for the top of the building was a mass of 
ropes—and showed no disposition to move 
from the entrance. Meantime, I looked 
around to find out which man was going to 
clown while I was riding, and behold, not 
one remained. They had all slowly saun- 
tered over in Slivers’ direction, and appar- 
ently Slivers was talking to them about the 
mass of trapezes in the air. Talk about his 
work and himself apparently was of no in- 
terest to him. 

As I expected, Slivers was allotted to work 
in my number. Realizing that he was used 
to having things his own way, I wondered 
just how to approach the subject of having 
him keep out of my horse’s sight while I was 
riding, but I could think of no way at all. 
It was with apprehension that I opened my 
act the next day. And it was with relief that 
I saw Slivers, who had ceased his clowning 
the instant I began to ride, stand at one side 
with arms folded during my entire riding 
period. It was a pleasure to work with a 
clown of this sort. I had never seen his 
work, but as soon as I did I immediately 
joined the general opinion — Slivers was a 
king among clowns. 
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Some years later Mrs. Oakley — Frank 
Oakley was Slivers’ real name—came to visit 
me with her little daughter. To please the 
child I took her through the woods to hunt 
wild flowers. I thought she had enjoyed her- 
self until we returned, and I heard her pri- 
vately telling her mother how terrible the 
trip had been, that the thorns had torn her 
skin and the lace on her dress was torn too. 
I realized that I, in khaki riding togs, had 
forgotten that she was barelegged and in best 
dress. 

Her mother and I wanted her to stay with 
me a while, but no amount of coaxing could 
make her agree. So we put on her little 
bonnet and made ready to go to the station. 
I brought out the dog kettle of mash to cool, 
so that I could feed the dogs as soon as I 
got back. Little Nonnie became instantly in- 
terested in the dog food, and asked me if she 
might stir it while I got my hat and gloves. 
When I came back, she was half in the ket- 
tle, her little hands squeezing the mash de- 
lightedly. The lace dress she had wept over 
because the thorns tore it was full of mash. 
So was her bonnet and even her face. 

Her mother bewailed the fact that making 
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her presentable again would make her miss 
ber train to town. But Nonnie was not in- 
terested in trains now. She blew the mash 
off her mouth where it had splashed up. 

“Mother,” she said, “if Mrs. Robinson 
will let me do this every day, I want to 
stay.” 

I promised her she might, and before her 
visit with me was over I felt that she had 
been with me always. It was only a short 
time afterward, too, that she did come with 
me again. Her mother, faced with an im- 
mediate operation, sent for me, and asked me 
to take the baby till she was better. 

I can hear her now, calling to me as we 
went out, ‘Even if I have to leave her quite 
a while, are you sure she won’t be too much 
trouble?” 

I came back and reassured her, and all the 
way home I told Nonnie how wonderful it 
was to have so sweet a mother. We had been 
home a very few minutes when the telephone 
rang. It was the hospital, telling me that 
Mrs. Oakley had died under the anesthetic. 

A brief time afterwards, Slivers too died, 
so that Nonnie’s visit, which her mother said 
might last “quite a while,” did last a long 
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time, for from that day to this she has been 
with me, and it is many years ago since I 
have remembered that she is not my own lit- 
tle ‘irl. 

I rode another season, making my third. 
When I had been brought home after my 
fall, Mr. Robinson thought at last I had had 
enough of the ring. He was not glad to see 
me hurt but he was glad to have me home 
again, this time he hoped, to stay. When, 
however, I speeded up the time allowed me 
for going back again he was very angry, and 
when I went back again we had agreed to a 
definite understanding, each to go our own 
way. 

At the end of my third season with the 
show, the knee which had never been wholly 
cured, probably because I never gave it a 
real chance, began to trouble me again. Also 
I listened to my mother’s constant plea, that 
I had done enough, and her constant urgings 
that I return to a private life, and at last I 
consented. She was in continual fear of ac- 
cidents, and I knew myself that some day the 
knee would play me false. So I retired for 
the second time. 

I brought My Joe home with me, and 
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used him in a depot wagon, going back and 
forth from the village for supplies. The 
Hempstead place, which Mr. Robinson had 
turned over to me, was some distance from 
town. 

I felt sorry for My Joe. This was no sort 
of life for him to be leading. I knew all he 
needed was a chance to make him one of the 
best ring horses ever. His gait was so per- 
fect. So once again I made a ring and rode 
My Joe bareback. I engaged children from 
the neighborhood to play around us and 
throw papers and run wheelbarrows up and 
down so that he would get used to anything 
in the ring. 

While this breaking-in was going on, many 
families came and parked their cars around 
my grounds and watched the work. They 
got interested and began to ask me whether 
I couldn’t teach members of their families 
to ride. I had a few professionals working 
with me too, but I sandwiched the amateurs 
between them, and little by little this grew 
until the professional part disappeared and 
the amateur part grew into my present rid- 
ing school at Garden City. 

Many riders wanted to buy My Joe, but 
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I knew that none of these would improve 
him. He had to be handled by a very skil- 
ful rider, one who would be patient when 
he behaved badly through fear, who could 
love him enough to pet him even when he 
caused her to miss and possibly fall. A 
harsh voice was as much as a whip-lash to 
Joe. His owner would have to be an excep- 
tional person. 

This exceptional person came along in 
little May Wirth, who has since proved her- 
self the greatest rider of them all. This girl 
loved My Joe from the first. She rode him, 
and stuck to him when he tried to hunch 
her off—and she fed him apples for pun- 
ishment. 

The Wirth family lived at my home for 
some months, and May practised My Joe 
daily, loving him more and more. He was 
not easy to handle, but May never saw any- 
thing wrong with him. I knew he would 
have the best of care and love as long as he 
lived, so I sold him to my friend May. It 
was hard to let him go, and know he was 
My Joe no longer. 

The Wirths took him to Spain and then 
came back and opened with him at what was 
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now the combined Ringling and Barnum 
show. He traveled everywhere with her and 
was always her pet until he died a few years 
later in lowa. If you want to know how cir- 
cus horses are really considered by their own- 
ers, read this from a letter sent me by Mrs. 
Wirth telling me of his death. 


“Joe died last night at eight:fifteen, and he fought to 
the last. Talk about a soldier. Joe certainly was one. 
He tried so hard to live. The heat overcame him yes- 
terday. He ate nothing but an orange. You know he 
was always awfully fond of oranges, always had a couple 
every night just before being put into the track, and 
some during the day. I never thought any of us, even 
May, would feel the parting so much. The Vet did all 
he could for him, and one of my grooms never left him 
for a minute. When May called him, ‘Come, Joe dar- 
ling’ he got up straight away, but he was too weak to 
stand and fell again. 

“We had him buried, not a hair was taken from him, 
except a few strands to make May a bracelet. Poor 
May just came from the stable tent crying. She said it 
was awful not to see him over there. She loved him so 


much. 


Sincerely your friend, 
MarizLes WIRTH. 


” 


So My Joe was gone, and with him the 
last of the actual old life. I turned now 
more and more to teaching amateurs. 


XIV 


RIDING FOR THE MOVIES 


NE day, some years after I had left 
() the show for the second time, a friend 
of mine telephoned me to tell me that 

a certain picture required a circus scene, that 
they had a horse, and she had told the movie 
people she might get me to ride him. I 
agreed right away, for it sounded interesting. 

I reached the lot, and stood around like a 
gillie, asking nothing, just waiting. After 
a while I asked some one to direct me to 
the proper place where they were filming the 
picture with the circus scene. 

The young man whom I addressed was 
very explosive. “You Miss DeMott? We 
were wondering where you’d gone. Why 
you should have been in that car that left 
for location a while ago.” 

“Oh, never mind,” I said, “Il just walk 
there.” 


He withered me with a look. “Oh, will 
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your It’s ten miles away. I’ll have to send 
you in another car. Got the wig?” 
“Wige Wig? No one told me about a 


He threw his hands up. “All right, come 
along.” And he took me to a near-by house 
where wigs were supplied. I was fitted up 
to look like Violet Mersereau, the star, and 
hustled out to location. 

I got out feeling rather foolish, in blonde, 
long-flowing curls and a walking suit, but 
I soon saw that there were many costumed 
as crazily as I. My friend came up to me, 
telieved that I had come. She and I got in 
the ring and began to work the horse, trying 
to find out if he could do what was required 
of him. Sometimes, she said, the directors 
are fooled. They are supplied with a horse 
that is supposed to be circus trained and 
sometimes is not. This horse, we soon saw, 
was decidedly not. 

“Never mind,” I said, “you hold him on 
the lunge rope and keep his head inside. Tl 
whip him along, and maybe we’ll get him 
around the ring three or four times before 
he gets dizzy.” 

So we practised him a little, and then we 
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heard through a far-off megaphone the di- 
rector calling everybody to get ready. J hur- 
riedly put on the star’s costume. There was 
no extra one and she was rather peevish 
about having to let me have hers while she 
put on something else. 

We kept practising a little more, until 
another call came from the director, “All 
out of the ring but the rider.” 

We looked blankly at each other. I never 
could ride him alone, for how did I know 
but that he might stop suddenly and catapult 
me into the air. 

The director was going on with his direc- 
tions. “Attention, rider. The man in the 
trapeze is your father. As you ride around 
the ring, he falls from the trapeze to the 
ground. You jump from your horse, rush 
to him, and pick up his head in your arms. 
AIP set,” 

Off I started my horse, my friend holding 
the lunge, I whipping him to get him to 
gallop. 

“Stop the scene,” went the megaphone 
again. ‘Everyone but the horse and the 
rider will leave the ring.” 

My friend and I were aghast. It was im- 
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possible with a green horse to ride bare- 
back, and even if not much was required, he 
had to go around a few times. We tried to 
ignore the megaphone and go around again. 
And we discussed the possibility of holding 
him short on the left side and whacking him 
on the right to keep him in the ring. Mean- 
time the megaphone man was enraged. The 
audience of supers were beginning to jeer too. 

“Listen,” called the megaphone voice sar- 
castically. ‘‘What’s the matter down there? 
Can’t that little girl rider” 

Well, that was too much. Grandmother’s 
blood grew hot within me. I jumped on the 
horse, thanked the Lord he was at least gen- 
tle. He was no sooner well started than I 
went into what is known as a shoulder stand, 
a difficult and as also a very showy trick. 
Down went my shoulders on the _ horse’s 
neck; up went my feet high in the air. 
Around we flew, and then the music stopped 
and so did I. Applause rent the air from 
the super benches, and I swept a low bow in 
the direction of the megaphone. From the 
seats came a yell, first scattered, then in 
concert, “Well, what’s the matter? Can that 
little girl ride?” 
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Then the music started again and we went 
into the trapeze scene. The man fell as per 
instructions, and I was very glad to leap 
from that horse, and run to my supposed 
father lying on the ground. 

“Are you my father?” I asked, clasping his 
head. 

He gave me a look. “Not on your life,” 
he answered, “you are my mother.” 

And so we finished the scene. 

One day my telephone rang, and the voice 
at the other end asked if I were Josie De- 
Mott, who used to be a circus rider. I said 
yes, and was asked to come over to the Gold- 
wyn studios at Fort Lee to do some riding 
for May Marsh’s forthcoming picture, “Polly 
of the Circus.” Did I think I would care to 
do some doubling for the star? I was pleased 
and said yes. I suppose all my life I shall 
sniff the sawdust from afar and rush to it if 
I am given the least chance. 

So I went over there. I had had no pic- 
ture experience, except the one with the green 
horse, but the voice over the telephone had 
assured me that was all right. I was ushered 
into the receiving and interviewing room and 
met there the casting director. He looked at 
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Josie DeMott Robinson doing stunt riding while doubling for May Marsh, 
the actress, in a motion picture, ‘‘Polly of the Circus.” 
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me just long enough to say “how do you do,” 
gave me a strange look, and excusing himself, 
flew out. From the way he had looked at my 
hair when I took off my hat at his request, 
I realized what was wrong. 

I think I mentioned earlier in my story 
that my Alaskan trip had frozen my hair to 
such an extent that it was quite white. When 
I went back to the ring, I colored it, for a 
little white-haired lady dancing on a bare- 
back horse might have caused a sensation all 
tight, but I wanted to cause a sensation for 
my riding and not for anything unusual about 
my makeup. Now that I was living privately 
again I rather liked the white hair and let 
it alone. 

I had entirely forgotten what impression 
this must make on the casting director who 
was engaging someone to represent a young 
girl. No doubt when he saw what was sit- 
ting there to double for the star it quite up- 
set his equanimity. Perhaps he felt there 
must have been some mistake, but when he 
came back his manner showed that I was the 
right person in one sense but certainly not in 
another. So he told me that they might need 
me later, that he would take my name and 
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address and let me know and keep me in 
mind. And so I was bowed politely out. 

I felt the world had gone wrong again. 
Here I was, perfectly qualified in ability, 
size and all, only I had white hair and that 
condemned me. To them gray hair meant 
incapacitated for work, excepting in certain 
parts. That of a young bareback rider was 
not included. 

But a few weeks later the telephone rang, 
and again the Goldwyn studios wanted me, 
this time to know whether I was ready to 
go to work in the picture. I said I was, and 
went over once more. I thought perhaps I 
was mistaken, that I did not know the ways 
of picture people, and perhaps I had not 
been sent home because of my gray hair 
after all. But sometime later I learned, 
that after seeing my hair they had looked 
around to find some one else who would do 
the work, but none of the riders they ap- 
proached relished the idea of the work re- 
quired and the possible injury, because there 
had to be falls from the horse during the 
scene. 

I reported for duty, and this time I saw 
Mr. Middleton, who was putting on the cir- 
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cus end of the plot. He took me around to 
meet the various people, and each introduc- 
tion to each new official was followed with 
words something like this, “Now you are not 
to worry about the circus riding number or 
anything connected with it. Miss DeMott 
will hold that down. She will teach the 
horse to run under balloons and under ban- 
ners. Miss DeMott will teach all that sort 
of thing.” 

It began to look like a large order, but 
anyway there I was on location. I spent days 
teaching the horse his part; he was a circus 
horse, all right, but he had slightly grown 
out of the part, and had never before done 
some of the things required by this picture. 
In fact, the motion pictures ask a lot of 
things that a circus would not think of de- 
manding. Whether it is blessed ignorance, 
or a striving for utter perfection, I don’t 
know. 

When they first brought me the horse, they 
said they had spent days trying to teach him 
in the ring and couldn’t do it. After they 
showed me how they had done it, I saw why 
the horse wouldn’t do it. They were run- 
ning him the wrong way around the ring! 
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I was sent to New York for a wig that 
should look like Miss Marsh’s hair. The 
wig-maker made all sorts of faces behind my 
back, when he learned he was to fit me up to 
look like a sixteen-year-old girl. 

When I got ‘back to the studio the ward- 
robe woman, a rather unpleasant person—at 
least to me—named Jennie, allotted me to my 
dressing-room. She looked me over and ap- 
parently decided I would last only one try- 
out, so she hustled me into a room where 
there were a lot of others, extras making up 
for a big scene. I put up with this, for I 
did not know anything of movie people, and 
naturally it is in the movies that youth is 
served first and best, so I began to get ready 
for my scene quietly. 

My first work before the directors put me 
in a different light. They felt not only relief 
but real pleasure to think this difficult work 
was in the hands of a capable person. My 
first work in doubling more than carried out 
what they had wanted, and they told me so. 
Some one happened to ask where I was dress- 
ing, and I told him in the room with the 
extras. Whereupon there was great indig- 
nation, and they were shocked and surprised 
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that I had said nothing about it. But by this 
time I had passed the stage where I walked 
out when my trunk didn’t get center space. 
/ They sent word to Jennie as to where my 
dressing room was to be, and I had the pleas- 
ure of letting her usher me into it. They had 
said to me, those kind directors to whom my 
heart warmed, “You are a star and you must 
have a star’s dressing room.” So they gave 
me the one Jane Cowl had used when she 
was there. 

Several weeks passed, and each night I 
was all dressed up in my duplicate star cos- 
tume. I went in every scene where a horse 
was used. Miss Marsh did none of these at 
all. Whenever I passed in front of the cam- 
era I had to remember to turn my face away 
from it. I liked the work, and the movie 
people were loud in praise of mine, so time 
was passing very pleasantly. 

This picture was taken entirely at night, 
it being a precedent picture in that respect. 

Wherever I went in my wig and costume 
I could hear comments buzzing around me. 

“There she goes. That’s her now.” 

“No, it isn’t, that’s the one that does the 
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“Wake up. That’s May Marsh. No, I 
guess you're right at that.” 

Finally we came to the big part in the pic- 
ture. You who have seen the picture will 
remember that Polly falls from her horse as 
she rides him around the ring, when the 
clown is holding her hoop carelessly. She 
is supposed to faint and fall over backwards, 
from a standing position to her back on the 
ground. The director was very fussy as to 
just how this fall should take place. I dis- 
agreed with him, and tried to explain to him 
that a rider would not faint and fall off like 
that, that a rider always tried to recover her 
balance, struggled, and then fell. But he ex- 
plained to me that the script demanded a 
straight fall from the top of the horse flat 
on, the back. So 1 yielded. It-was notices 
actly my party, only I was the person who 
was to fall, and how I did it was of some im- 
portance at least to me. Besides, even with 
the best of intentions, I was not at all sure I 
could do it. Just as a good swimmer finds 
it hard to drown himself, so a rider would 
be unable to fall off a horse without an in- 
stinctive struggle to right herself. 

A hole had been dug in the ground and 
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filled with sawdust at the place I was to fall. 
It scarcely looked like an inviting place to 
fall and even sawdust is not the softest thing 
in the world to fall on, especially if the fall 
is from a galloping horse. 

The night for the big scene came. The 
tent was filled with at least seven hundred 
people. Arc lights blazed and hissed every- 
where. The announcing director called 
through his megaphone exactly what each 
group of persons was expected to do as soon 
as the rider fell. A full band of music was 
playing just as if the scene were real and not 
a picture. Everything was carried out care- 
fully, and as I sat there I thought how 
wonderfully they had seen to each minute 
detail. 

I was directed to make a low sink attempt 
to jump. The balloon held by the clown 
was supposed to trip me, and I was to fall, 
not making any attempt to catch my balance. 
I shook my head, but promised to try, and I 
did. I fell and, as per instruction, lay just 
where I had fallen till the scene was over. I 
listened to the commotion caused by my fall, 
and was picked up and carried into my 
dressing room. Everything seemed all right. 
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But it wasn’t. It was all wrong. My fall 
had shown all too plainly a real rider trying 
to recover her balance, and they wanted it 
done exactly as they saw the picture in their 
minds. So we did it again. I flew around 
the ring, while the audience reseated itself, 
and every detail was done again just as the 
first time. 

But the result, too, was the same. The fall 
was not the faint fall they desired. We rested 
and=tried it a third. time: We -tried it 4 
fourth and a fifth and a sixth and a seventh. 
We did that scene into the early hours of the 
morning, and still they were not satisfied. I 
had ridden that ring seven times, and had 
seven falls, and I was a bit weary myself. 
The real circus suddenly seemed a quiet, easy 
place to: ride in. 

During one of our resting periods some one 
from the audience who was playing a super 
part came up to me and asked to speak to 
me. “Excuse me for butting in, Miss De- 
Mott. I just learned who you are and I 
used to know you and your family. I don’t 
want to see you crippled for the rest of your 
life. Please don’t do that fall again. You’ve 
done plenty good enough for any fall. You're 
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new at this game and they'll have you try 
anything they happen to think of, regardless 
of the cost to you. And you are none too 
young. If you’re injured you'll not mend so 
quickly. Don’t do it, Miss DeMott, please.” 

I thanked the speaker, but at the same time 
heard the megaphone calling, “Are you 
ready, rider?” So I just shook my head and 
climbed on my horse with a “too late” ges- 
ture at my unknown friend. The next call 
came. “Once the balloon. Once standing go- 
ing by it. Then the fall.” Then the other 
groups which closed in on me were ordered 
to do their parts. 

The third call came, “All ready!” 

The band played. The clowns did their 
part. The arc lights buzzed and I was off 
around the ring before I had time to think 
about my recent warning. 

Once around. Once passing standing. 
Now it was time for the fall. I took a sink, 
and just then something gave me a hard 
strong crack in the chest, and I collapsed with 
no time or breath to try for balance. I heard 
the commotion that followed, that had fol- 
lowed for eight times now. I was carried 
out for the eighth time, and heard the usual 
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“Are you hurt?” I had heard seven times 
before. 

Then some one said, “It’s all right. Are 
you all right, Miss DeMott?” I opened my 
eyes and said yes. I was not really sure. I 
had not checked up. 

The director came over and patted me on 
the back. “You did it just great that time, 
Miss DeMott. You’re a wonder.” 

I knew something was different. It felt 
different. But what? Then my friend from 
the audience came over again and said to me, 
“Do you know what happened to you that 
time?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, the director told the balloon-holder 
to give you a good stiff punch with the bal- 
loon as you sank down, and the result would 
be a real unexpected fall.” Well, it was, and 
when I saw it later, I decided it was a beauty. 
And I pinched myself to find out if I were 
really still alive, after a tumble like that. 

All those who knew I had doubled in the 
picture, asked me after they had seen it, how 
I managed to fall so limp. I told them I 
had just collapsed, but the gymnasts especially 
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all shook their heads, and couldn’t under- 
stand. But I did. 

Everyone making the picture was pleased 
with my work by this time. So was I after 
I was sure all my bones were intact, and there 
would be no more taking over of that fall 
scene. They invited me in to look over the 
dressing-room scenes which were being run 
off now, and which Miss Marsh herself was 
playing, and they asked me to tell them if 
they had carried out exactly the details of 
the dressing rooms of the period in which the 
play was supposed to have taken place. 

By this time the various directors had 
heard who I was and who I had been, and 
they realized I knew what I was talking 
about. They asked me to tell them things 
which were not being done right. I espe- 
cially remember a dressing-room circus scene, 
supposedly taken when the riders were alone 
in ordinary street clothes, busy about their 
trunks. When I saw the clothes they were 
supposed to be wearing for these scenes, I 
was surprised. They told me the wardrobe 
woman—my friend Jennie again, who stuck 
me with the supers—said these were the right 
thing and she had been in the show herself 
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once. They were lacy, frilly, cheap clothes, 
that gave every appearance of having been 
bought for a low cabaret scene. 

One of the directors saw my look of 
amazement. ‘“What’s the matter?” he asked. 
“Aren’t these about right?” 

I shook my head. “I never saw anyone 
in our dressing rooms in anything but a white 
shirtwaist and a dark skirt and a belt,” I 
said. “I can’t imagine anyone I ever knew 
wearing things like this.” 

So Jennie had to bring in waists, skirts, 
and belts, and she was not at all pleased 
about it. 

When I saw the parade, the director who 
was standing beside me said, “How’s that, 
Miss DeMott? All right?” I looked at it. 
It looked fine at first. Then came a cage, 
with all the freaks. “Oh, you never have the 
freaks ina parade.” “Don’t your” he asked, 
uncertainly. “How would they ever collect 
any dimes if they showed them free in the 
streets?” I asked. He saw the point and the 
freaks left the parade.: 

Some days of comparative quiet went by, 
and I waited for my next scene. I was quite 
at ease now, and decided that my unpleasant 
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experiences were in the past. I was walking 
around one day when I noticed a man work- 
ing on what seemed to be a pole perhaps 
twenty feet long. He was wrapping burlap 
around it in big layers. I stopped my stroll- 
ing and asked him what it was for. 

“To give somebody a crack with,” he said, 
grinning cheerfully. 

I passed on, wondering in what scene this 
would happen and why it was being used. 

In less than a week the director called me 
out and explained they were all set for an- 
other riding scene. This was to have the girl 
ride around in dense smoke with fire barring 
every exit when the horse tried to fight his 
way out. The tent was to be on fire, and the 
horse was supposed to jump and whirl and 
show his fright. I remarked that there would 
be no need of pretense in this scene, for any 
horse would be frightened all right, with 
buzzing arc light and red fire blazing. 

The director said I must keep the horse in 
a certain space, making him dash this way and 
that. The horse, he also told me, was a new 
horse. The plot here said that Polly would 
not ride in this town, because it was her min- 
ister sweetheart’s town. She was ready, but 
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refused at the last moment. The show man- 
ager taunted her with fear, and Polly, to 
show him, jumped on the horse of the woman 
who was to ride in her stead, and went on to 
do her act. The plot, of course, hinged on 
the fact that Polly was riding a strange horse 
at a disadvantage. Then, when I was struck 
by the falling center pole, my fall must be 
forward if it struck me on the back of the 
head or body; should the pole strike me in 
the face or chest, I must topple off back- 
wards. 

Well, at all events, I now knew for whom 
the pole was intended which the man was 
building so carefully of burlap and padding. 
That, however, didn’t bother me as much as 
the horse part of the act. No matter which 
way I fell, a horse in that wild state would 
start right in kicking whatever of me was left 
undamaged by the pole. I explained to the 
director that a horse struck like that, with its 
rider falling off would naturally start kick- 
ing. But the director couldn’t see it. 

“The owner of this horse tells me the 
horse will not kick,” he assured me. 

Now I knew the ways of horses, and I 
knew that any horse would kick under such 
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circumstances. So they brought the owner 
of the horse to me. 

He rubbed his hands. “My Monte will 
not kick you,” he said, “I promise you my 
Monte will not kick you.” 

I glared at him, knowing that all he was 
interested in was the big fee the movie peo- 
ple were paying him for his horse. How 
could anyone promise anybody that a horse 
wouldn’t kick under such conditions? 

However, the director had made up his 
mind, and the scene was all set, so I thought 
I might as well see it through to the end. 
So I began to make friends with Monte, talk- 
ing to him, so that he would know my voice 
and in the fire scene he might heed it and 
not step on me. He was a very beautiful 
spotted horse, lively but not bad tempered, 
and with some traces of circus training. 

So far I had been asked to do only things 
I knew about, but in all my circus experience 
I had never been struck with a tent pole, not 
even with all the tent blow-downs I had been 
in. 

However, I did not have long to dwell upon 
this, for the megaphone was calling out to the 
red-fire men and I had to hurry into my cos- 
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tume. Then the smoke was started. The arc 
lights were so bright that I could see nothing 
at all. It was like having a dozen powerful 
automobile lights turned on you from every 
direction. Next the tent partition was set on 
fire and some one led my horse to the spot 
where I was to enter the space inside which 
the pole was to fall from its upright position. 

The next thing I knew, someone gave my 
horse, on whom I was standing, guiding him 
by leading reins, a crack with a whip and 
with one lunge and rear he was in the cen- 
ter of all the fury. It was all I could do to 
keep him there. It took every ounce of my 
strength to keep him from dashing straight 
into one of the arc lights. I was pulling this 
way and that, when something gave me a 
stunning blow in the face, and off I fell back- 
wards, hands up, as if I were the victim of a 
holdup. I lay still. 

With the release of the reins, Monte did 
exactly what I knew he would do. He went 
up with his heels, fortunately missing me, 
and flew between the arc lights and would 
have kept on running except for the men sta- 
tioned all around to catch him. 

No one had explained to me what I was 
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to do after the fall, so I just lay there, in 
order not to do any harm to the picture by 
getting in it at the wrong time. Suddenly 
I heard an unusual commotion and a lot of 
orders at once. I wondered what it was all 
about, when someone suddenly jerked me to 
my feet hurriedly, and as hurriedly rushed 
me to one side. I heard indistinctly above the 
hubbub something about some fool spoiling 
the scene, but that was all. Then there was 
Monte before me again, wild-eyed, a couple 
of men holding him with difficulty. A man 
and a woman together threw me on his back, 
and again I was in the center of all these 
lights. It was like some bad dream, one of 
those nightmares from which you can’t seem 
to escape into waking life. 

By this time poor Monte was thoroughly 
frightened. I don’t believe I could have held 
him for long, but scarcely had I reached the 
‘center when crack, I got the pole again, this 
time across the back of my head, so off I went, 
forward, rolled on my back away from Monte 
and lay there. 

This time the people looking on came to 
me and lifted me very gently and told me 
what a great fall it was. Then they told me 
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what had happened. The first fall had been 
very good, but someone had run directly in 
front of the space where only Monte and the 
rider were supposed to be. The canvas was 
nearly burned down, hence the rush to have 
it all acted over again before the whole tent 
was burned, which would have necessitated 
the construction of an entire new set the next 
day. 

Well, it ended well, and Monte had not 
kicked me to pieces after all—probably be- 
cause he was thinking too much about getting 
away from all those terrible lights to care 
whether anyone fell off his back or not. But 
I decided that the life of one who doubles for 
a movie star gets all the excitement of a cir- 
cus and a lot besides, that a circus never 
thought of. These movie directors could 
have given Mr. Barnum and Mr. Bailey a 
lot of new ideas. 

There was one little incident with the pole, 
however, before my acquaintance with it was 
entirely closed. The camera-man who takes 
the “stills” likes to get as many snaps as he 
can of actual scenes, even if they are not or- 
dered. If called for later, he can produce 
them. So our still man, with this in view, 
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asked me if I wouldn’t get back in the posi- 
tion in which I had fallen so that he could 
get a still of it. This meant I had to crawl 
under the pole and lie down there as if the 
pole had fallen on me. I did so, very oblig- 
ingly. The ground was damp from a pre- 
vious day’s rain, and I began to feel the old 
circus feeling stirring in me: the show had 
to go on. 

While we were doing this, another scene 
was being enacted with a lot of red fire and 
my camera-man meant to use the glare of 
these and the reflection of the lights used to 
get his picture. I got in position under the 
pole and presently the click of the cameras 
on the other side told me the other scenes 
were on. I heard them call for more red fire 
and smoke and heard men rushing up to 
supply it. 

Suddenly I felt faint and choked. There 
was something wrong with my chest and I 
felt as if 1 were being smashed, but in the 
excitement no one heard my feeble calls. 
Presently the weight seemed to go away, 
and the camera-man helped me up. Then I 
found out that three men had sat down on 
the pole to wave their red fire, naturally not 
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knowing I was under one end of it, slowly 
being annihilated. When the fire was burned 
they got up, and I got relief. People began 
asking me about it, and how was I, but I 
couldn’t tell them for a minute. I felt like 
the old negro long ago in the Xenia wreck 
who called to his rescuers, “I ain’t got time 
to tell you who I am. Just let me out.” 

And I hoped fervently that I had seen the 
last of that tent pole. 

The first showing of our picture was at the 
Strand. We all sat watching, the cast, and 
its friends, and the usual celebrities came in 
to see a first run. The play opened with a 
riding-master coming out in front of the cur- 
tain and telling in a loud voice of all the show 
things to come, in imitation of actual circus 
methods. He told how every performer was 
of the highest standing in the show world. 
The clowns were the highest paid, so were 
the freaks and the acrobats. And the rider 
who did this dangerous work in her day had 
been the highest-priced and the most famous 
in the world. 

“So now,” he ended with a flourish, “TI in- 
troduce to you Miss May Marsh.” 

Marie Dressler, who was working at a pic- 
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ture of her own at the time, sat a few seats 
from me. She leaned over to me and said in 
her hearty voice, ‘“‘Are you going to stand for 
that? You had better tell them who the rider 
ise 

But as a matter of fact, and quite in ac- 
cordance with the ethics of doubling, I got no 
credit for my work, although the Billboard, 
which called the play very mediocre and 
draggy, added that the circus scenes were 
very well done, thanks to the clever work 
of Miss DeMott, who substituted for Miss 
Marsh in this réle, although no credit what- 
ever was given her. 


XV 


I TRY MY HAND IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


FTER this I decided to do no more 
A movie doubling, and to live a quiet 
life. But one day I was called up by 
a committee which asked me to ride in the 
circus they were putting on at the opening of 
the Baseball Park in Brooklyn. [I still had 
My Joe, so I agreed, feeling a little bored, and 
ready for something different. I therefore 
contracted for a certain small sum to appear 
at the park and ride a bareback act for them. 
I looked up some costumes, put them in a 
little trunk, hitched My Joe to the top car- 
triage, and drove to the ball park in Brook- 
lyn. I am one of those people who never can 
find their way about Brooklyn, and I took 
so many wrong roads getting there, that I 
thought I must be at least in Ohio, when I 
finally found the park. 
I tied My Joe to the seats, and hunted up 


the manager. I learned he was at a funeral 
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but would return soon. So I asked for the 
ring. 

“Ringe” asked the man in charge. “What 
kind of a ringer” 

I explained patiently in words of one sy]l- 
lable that a bareback horse had to have a 
ring to ride in. 

“Oh, yes, yes.” He saw now. “Well, here 
is Mr. Jones, who has the performing dogs. 
Maybe you could use his ring.” 

Mr. Jones caught my eye and could not 
help grinning. “Sure, she’s welcome,” he 
said. 

I was shocked. What sort of people were 
these who were giving a circus with profes- 
sionals and not even a ring for their rider? 
To offer me a little twelve-foot dog ring! 

“Oh, well,” said the man in charge, “the 
manager will be back soon and he’ll make it 
right with you.” 

The man with the dogs said to me hur- 
riedly, “Don’t you worry. ‘These gillies got 
you over here and haven’t even thought of a 
ring. You just sit easy and let them hustle.” 

Of course that was the logical thing to do, 
but I rather felt since I was there I wanted 
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to do something to help the show go on, so I 
began some planning while waiting for the 
manager. I ran My Joe around on the lunge, 
making the circle as small as possible. I 
think I ran him for a full half hour, and by 
that time the seats were filled. I trapped 
him up in his rigging, rosined his back, and 
picking up my little paper trunk, asked where 
the dressing room was. ‘There was a de- 
cidedly mixed crowd there, all professionals, 
but none whom [ knew. I dressed somehow 
and heard a call for me. There was the man- 
ager who had engaged me, back from the 
funeral and ready for business. What was 
this about a ring I wantede 

I explained once more patiently. 

“Oh, well,” he said paternally, “just get 
along the best you can. Only keep that horse 
off the grass, or those ball players will raise 
the deuce if the diamond is spoiled.” 

I looked around hopelessly, and suddenly 
heard the bugle call; the show had started. 
Everyone was yelling for me to follow the 
band. I was still trying to tell someone that 
the horse must be held if I had no ring, for 
since I had to sit near his tail and his head 
bore down, there was no way for me to guide 
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him. But they were so excited about start- 
ing things, they never heard me, only clicked 
my horse ahead. I saw a little freckled boy 
standing watching me open-mouthed, and I 
called to him to take my horse and lead him. 
He obeyed with alacrity, and without hesita- 
tion took hold of him. 

I wished I had never left Hempstead to 
come to this place. Nothing could have been 
less to my liking than to be mixed up with 
something like this. I thanked my stars that 
no names were programmed, and that it was 
summer and no actors I knew would be 
about. Feeling safely incognito, I began to 
enter into the spirit of the thing, as if I were 
a gillie putting on a circus. As we neared 
the audience I kissed my hands to them in 
true circus style. My Joe was behaving 
beautifully, and the little boy wore a broad 
delightful grin. I was at ease, swinging 
along nicely. 

Then to my horror, from one of the boxes, 
a voice much too loud for my comfort called 
out, “My Lord, if it isn’t Josie DeMott. 
Why, hello, Miss DeMott, how are your 
Glad to see you.” 

It was Doc Elliot, who had charge of the 
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ring stock of the Barnum show for years, and 
was now released from circus life. 

I was furious at myself, but there I was in 
the parade, so I went on. My act number 
came. It was put on with half a dozen other 
acts, all acrobatic. I was allotted a corner, 
and warned to keep my horse only in that 
one spot. The dog man, in regular kindly 
circus fashion, came over and held the lunge 
for me. I rode a rein-act part—no shoulder 
standing for these gillies. I got up and 
jumped a rope, and I sat down. The music 
kept on playing, so I did it again. And sat 
down again. I did it a few more times, and 
was beginning again when the dog man 
called to me, “Sit down, Miss DeMott, the 
acts are going out.” 

I groaned. He knew who I was now too. 
Once out and safely away from the sacred 
diamond, I waited not for salary. I har- 
nessed up My Joe, got out of my clothes, 
and dressed somehow, put my little trunk be- 
hind the carriage again, and never stopped 
again till I reached Hempstead. 

For some time now I was very busy. I 
had a little daughter to bring up. I had pro- 
fessional people at the farm, and I had a 
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few classes of amateurs in New York. Most 
of this came about from the fact that I had 
decided that even though I was no longer in 
the profession, I would never again become 
the weakling that those years in society had 
made me. I exercised almost daily, and usu- 
ally used my porch for my gymnastics. Peo- 
ple saw this work, and came in and watched 
me, and eventually one asked me if I wouldn’t 
take a lot of stout women, and get them into 
condition to lace their shoes and run with fair 
comfort if they were late for an appointment. 

I agreed and the result was a large class. 
While giving a lesson here one day, a very 
celebrated dancer was brought in to see our 
work. She was surprised at the suppleness I 
had got into these women, and of course, I, 
having heard a great deal of her, was de- 
lighted with her praise. She told me about 
a big Japanese production she was just put- 
ting on, and how two years had been spent in 
Japan to make it perfect and in getting the 
proper atmosphere. She invited me to lunch- 
eon at her apartment and wanted to show me 
her gorgeous costumes, all brought with her 
from the Orient. 

I went, and was duly amazed at the cos- 
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tumes, and the lavish amount of work and 
money being put into this production. And 
she told me of the great amount of practice 
necessary in the East to perfect these Orien- 
tal steps. 

But later, when she went out for a moment, 
her mother, who had been interestedly watch- 
ing the whole thing, leaned over confiden- 
tially to me, and said, “She is a good one, she 
is. All that time we were in Japan for this 
thing, where do you think we really were? In 
Hoboken, my dear, hiding long enough so 
they thought we'd be in Japan. It was awful, 
there too.” She stopped because the dancer 
came back just then and finished her story. 

Well, I decided, as I went home, old Bar- 
num was right. The public did love to be 
fooled. I felt so even more strongly when 
the production was put on and was a big 
success. 

It was during this part of my life that suf- 
frage started in real earnest. At first, when 
I watched one of these excited mobs of women 
with their yellow and black standards, their 
excited voices, their parades that never ended, 
the whole thing seemed a series of Hey, Rubes 
of circus days, and I was alarmed. Some- 
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times the Hey, Rube was composed of suf- 
frage women, sometimes of antis. It was 
very exciting and thrilling. 

Before long I was in the midst of it too. I 
suppose I was rather a valuable acquisition, 
for I had horses and could make them do any- 
thing the leader of our district wanted. I 
could ride Comet and make him stand up 
straight in the air, while I waved a suffrage 
banner with a firm hand and a high arm. I 
could lead a parade. I could carry soap- 
boxes for speakers. In fact, my poor riding 
school was sadly neglected and my exercise 
classes suffered from these demands. 

One day our district leader at Hempstead 
ordered me to report for duty on horseback 
in front of the Press Tent’ at the Mineola 
Fair Grounds, where the annual fair was 
going on. There I would meet a certain well- 
known newspaper man from the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, and he would tell me just what 
I was to do. So I had my horse and riding 
equipment slicked up extra well for the oc- 
casion, and over I rode to the grounds and 
met the reporter. I told him I was to take 
orders from him. What was I to do? 

He thought for a moment, as if uncertain. 
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“Well,” I suggested, “where have the suf- 
frage women their headquarters?” 

He pointed to the Flower Exhibit build- 
ing. 

“Well, perhaps I would better report to 
them first?” 

All tight,” 

“Will you hold my horse while I do it?” 
I asked. 

He laughed suddenly as if that gave him 
an idea. “Couldn’t you just ride him up the 
steps and in the building yourself?” 

“Certainly, if you want me to.” 

He seemed very happy at my being able to 
ride my horse into the building. It was early 
and there were few people about. I spurred 
Nauty, and up and in we rode. I rode 
around looking at the flowers and trying to 
locate the suffrage headquarters, when an old 
man hobbled up to me and said, “Lady, lady, 
you'll have to take that horse out of here 
right away.” 

“All right,’ I said, and turned and went 
out, jumping my horse off the porch. The 
reporter was either still laughing or my ap- 
pearance started him again. ‘What’s the 
matter?” he asked. 
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So I told him. 

“Could you mount those steps again and 
jump off once more?” he asked, and I said 
of course it was easy. 

So he called the picture-man and had the 
jump snapped. 

“Now what nextre” IJ asked. 

He was still laughing. “Oh, you may as 
well go home now,” he said. “You have 
done a good day’s work right now.” 

I couldn’t see the point but was glad to 
get back so early to my neglected work at 
the school. Going home that afternoon I 
heard a boy calling an extra—something un- 
usual about suffrage. So I bought one, and 
to my horror there on the front page of the 
Brooklyn Eagle was a huge picture of Nauty 
and me jumping off the fair-ground steps. 
Staring me in the face in the biggest kind of 
type were the words, “Josephine DeMott 
Robinson, suffrage leader, bodily thrown 
from exhibit building.” The story followed, 
about these unlawful women, and this par- 
ticular one who had to be forcibly ejected 
before she would leave. 

It was bad enough to read it, but I was 
panicky when in a few hours I got a tele- 
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gram, and the next day a letter from my 
mother in Philadelphia, telling me of the 
article, which had been promptly copied in 
the Ledger. Why would I mix up with 
these terrible women, and what did I mean 
by disgracing our name in that way? She 
begged me to let those brazen women alone 
and not put myself on their level with such 
tricks. 

And then, last of all, the district leader 
jumped on me, saying that I had really in- 
jured the cause by my conduct, doing such a 
sensational thing. And here all I had done 
was what she had told me to do. 

But I had very pleasant experiences, too. 
Once in New York I gave a lecture from a 
teal platform, on how to keep fit in order to 
be of help to the cause and the government. 
I was thrilled when I walked in the building 
to see myself announced outside, “Lecture by 
Mrs. J. D. Robinson.” 

I had no trouble getting started, for I 
always had plenty to say on that subject, and 
when I was through a voice came from the 
audience. 

‘Whose method do you recommend?” 

I was stumped. There was grandmother’s 
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and my father’s, and I suppose I had added 
a few ideas of my own as the years went on. 
But whose methods— they probably meant 
what book. 

But Mrs. Laidlaw, who saw my confusion, 
mounted the platform, and asked me just to 
tell them where I had learned the value of 
keeping the body fit. Put that way, it sounded 
very different, and I was happy. I told them 
of my early training, and it was long after 
my allotted time before they let me leave 
the platform because of the many questions 
they asked me. 

I went home thinking that lecturing was 
easy. I might add it as a side line to my 
various professions, 

But just at this time war came to the coun- 
try, and suffrage became a minor issue in the 
face of so great a calamity. The women 
who had been rooting so strongly for their 
cause began to root now for the government, 
and plan ways and means of helping. 

I was thrilled too and wanted to help. At 
one particularly enthusiastic meeting which 
I attended, I was so worked up that I, when 
the call came to take bonds, subscribed for 
all I could or dared to take. I had had of- 
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fers for my farm for a long time, so now I 
sold it, and bought bonds with the money. 
Then I looked around for some place where 
I could fit in. My little girl was away at 
school, and I could easily do it. But the 
same gray hair which had handicapped me 
so often, bothered me here too. As far as I 
can see it has handicapped me always, ex- 
cepting with my horses, who have never felt 
any depreciation in my pull on their bits 
because of my gray hair. But it has always 
made it hard to get by with people and 
proved the same now. 

I first had to find a place for my live stock. 
It took quite a while to get them all in com- 
fortable homes. Especially the goats. The 
pleasant, stout officer in the traffic booth at 
Main and Fulton Streets in Hempstead took 
one of them and has him still. The chickens 
and most of the dogs found good homes too. 

My friends, knowing I was willing and 
ready to do something across the water, in- 
troduced me to Miss Drew at Columbia 
University. Through her I was taken in at 
the Fifty-ninth Street Orthopedic Hospital, 
where she knew Miss Schrampf, under 
whom I worked in the corrective ward. A 
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great deal of infantile paralysis work was 
done here, so that the place was particularly 
good for me, since I had already taken a 
course under Dr. Lovett of Boston on infan- 
tile paralysis and received my diploma for it. 

I had a very different uniform now—no 
pumps and silken costumes, no riding-boots 
and breeches; this time it was a nurse’s dress 
of white, and ground-gripper shoes. I took 
courses on my work at Columbia in the 
mornings and worked at the hospital after- 
noons and in the evening, using my spare 
hours for study. 

I had never before worked among the de- 
formed and the sick. With us of the circus 
health was so expected that it was not even 
mentioned, and sickness was a great rarity. 
This work among so many poor unfortu- 
nates, with twisted backs and hands and feet, 
hurt me all through. There were some who, 
when you told them to try to open their 
hands, only held them the tighter in their 
efforts to unclose them. ‘There were many 
who would never walk again, and some 
whose limbs no amount of care could 
straighten. This all made me very sad, until 
someone told me I must not let it hurt me so 
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much, because there was need of cheerful- 
ness on my part, of making my patients un- 
conscious of the effort involved and the se- 
verity of their affliction, and so be more able 
to restore their weakened muscles and make 
them well again. 

I began to dream that after the war, I 
might open a little rest home for just this 
sort of patient, and after a while, thinking 
along these lines, I felt that the good I might 
accomplish softened the distress I felt. 

When my term of getting experience was 
over, my group had to make way for the 
next class, and so they went on, taking the 
course, getting experience, and then waiting 
for orders to go across. But I began to 
realize that many in the classes were going 
over who had started long after myself, and 
I felt discouraged, and wondered what was 
wrong. So I sent a letter to Washington to 
find out why I had not been called. After 
a while a letter came telling me that an or- 
der was being put through raising the age 
limit, and that that would take me in. 

I was upset and disgusted. Here I had 
never missed a lesson or an hour in the hos- 
pital, had never missed one day in practice 
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work, had outclassed everyone in gymnasium 
work, and even did some extra work at the 
Ys W. C. A., to get in ‘more practice. . Yet 
now I watched young girls who had skipped 
classes whenever they could, who had learned 
as little as was necessary, put ahead of my 
twenty years of muscle training. They were 
being sent over by the shipload while I was 
waiting for my turn. Which, by the way, 
never did come, for by the time the age limit 
was raised, the war was over. I wished pas- 
sionately that I had dyed my hair or taken 
off some of my years in the reports I made 
out. And after it was all over, some women 
I knew, who had got across and who were 
my age, were greatly surprised to learn I 
had put down my real age. They had taken 
no chances and removed enough years to put 
them on the safe side. They were surprised 
to hear I had not showed the same good 
judgment. 

Well, that was that, and the war was over, 
which was one blessing. I went up to the 
farm at Glen Head where I had boarded 
my horses when I worked for the war. I 
brought them back and started taking riding 
pupils again. 
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I went to the bank to get a few of my 
bonds cashed, and found the last and worst 
angle of the war situation., I am not a good 
business woman, but I had an idea when I 
listened to the government appeal for funds 
that they were asking me to invest in the 
bonds to help our boys, and that at the same 
time we would get our money back when the 
war was over, without being taxed for it and 
at one hundred percent, any time we wanted 
it. By this time, of course, the bonds had 
depreciated, but I, business dumb Dora that 
I was, had not realized it. So I had put all 
I had in these and kept nothing out for im- 
mediate use. Now naturally I had to cash 
in at a loss. When I called my banker’s at- 
tention to this, he as quickly called mine to 
the contract the government had made. 

“Did you read what it says on these 
bondse” he asked. 

Of course I had not. 

“They'll be all right after a while. Try 
to hang on to them, and you'll get everything 
back you invested.” 

But horses must eat, and little daughters 
must eat, and I needed a little nourishment 
myself, so I sold some of my bonds. 
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Someone once said to me, “You certainly 
inhabit a small world; you know how to ride 
and practice and eat and sleep, and that 
seems to be your limit.” I thought it very 
unkind, and it has taken me all these years 
to realize that they were probably right. 


XVI 


MY RIDING SCHOOL 


T seemed like coming home after a long 
absence to see my stable and my horses 
again. And I was glad to be back with 

my children again. Horses and children, I 
often think, have a lot of the good sense 
there is in the world. 

Of course I have taught many grown-ups, 
too. And, as anywhere, there are all kinds. 

There was the girl who came into my 
stable-yard, brimming with enthusiasm, and 
asked me if I could teach her to ride. 

‘"Cettainiy, I said, 

“Oh, do you really think you can teach me, 
Mrs. Robinson? And are your horses well- 
trained? Oh, can I start at once?” 

“Certainly,” I said again, rather helpless 
under her enthusiasm. 

“And what will you teach me first, Mrs. 
Robinson? And can I pull their tails if I 
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What will you teach me first of all, Mrs. 
Robinson?” 

“First of all,” I said firmly, “I will teach 
you not to pull their tails.” 

Her enthusiasm was slightly damped. She 
told me she would come in later, but to my 
great relief she never did. Perhaps she 
found someone more eager to show her how 
to pull horse’s tails than I was. 

There was one grown-up pupil who had 
been mounting from the ground fairly well. 
One day I met her at the station with a horse. 
As she was about to mount, I said to her, 
“Now, Mrs. Smith, mount this horse just 
exactly as you would if you were at the sta- 
ble. Take your time—there is no one watch- 
ing. Take hold of the pommel and be sure 
you throw your leg high enough to clear the 
horse just as you always do.” 

I turned to my own horse while she was 
mounting, and in a second I heard a loud 
thud, and looking down I saw Mrs. Smith 
flat on her back directly under the horse. 

“Why, Mrs. Smith,” I asked in alarm, 
“Ffow under the sun did that happen?r” 

“T can tell you exactly how it happened,” 
said Mrs. Smith tartly, “you told me to take 
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hold of the pommel of the saddle, but you 
didn’t tell me to hold on.” 

Well, that was something new, and some- 
thing I hadn’t thought of telling anyone. So, 
remembering this, I said to my next pupil, 
“Take hold of the pommel of the saddle and 
hold on to it tightly.” 

She looked at me. ‘Goodness, Mrs. Rob- 
inson, don’t you take it for granted that peo- 
ple have any intelligence?” 

So that was that. 

The matter of equipment has proved an 
amusing thing more than once. Many have 
worried because I have never bothered with 
a mounting-block. But for some time those 
who gave me the greatest worry were the 
ones who were uneasy about the clothes they 
wore. There was the new rider who proved 
very nervous during her first lesson. I 
thought it was the horse, but, no, I found out 
when we were nearly home, it was her fear 
that she had not put her pin in the proper 
distance from the place where the tie crossed. 

One charming little girl who came from a 
family where equipment was made to count 
a great deal, said to me one day: 

“T saw a terrible rider today, Mrs. Rob- 
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inson. Her collar was all open and her coat 
wasn’t buttoned and she rode just awfully.” 

I was interested. “What kind of horse did 
she have?” 

“Oh, a beautiful horse, but he was so afraid 
of trucks and traffic.” 

“How did she manage hime” 

“Oh, she managed the horse all right. But 
she was a terrible rider.” 

It took me some time to learn this fact— 
that frequently what was called bad riding 
meant merely badly-fitting clothes or a cuff- 
link not adjusted rightly, or a rough hat 
instead of a well-fitting one. 

I shall never forget the day when I went 
to the stable and found it still locked and the 
groom absent, probably still sleeping off the 
party of the night before. I had early riders 
for that day, so I began the job of watering, 
feeding up and making ready—doing all the 
various necessary chores. One of these chores 
in a stable where white horses are kept con- 
sists of scrubbing off stains. 

Now Comet was my instruction horse and 
I needed him most of all. And Comet 
seemed to have an intense dislike of being 
white. In the morning he was usually all 
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spotted in every place he could possibly 
touch after kicking his bedding away from 
under him. So I proceeded to scrub him 
down. I was deep in soap suds, when a car, 
with a man and woman in it, drove into the 
yard. They explained that they were stran- 
gers in Garden City and wanted to inspect 
the school with a view to placing their little 
girl here for instruction. 

I had gone out to meet them, soap all over 
me, my sleeves rolled up, my dripping 
sponge in my hand. Comet had been nudg- 
ing me a bit, so I probably had a few suds 
in my hair, too, but I didn’t think about that 
till later. 

“How do you do?P” said the woman po- 
litely. ‘‘Please let me see the instructress.” 

“T am the instructress,” I said. 

She looked at me, a long stare. Then she 
turned to her husband. She looked back at 
me. “Impossible. Thank you, perhaps we 
will wait awhile. The little girl is still 
rather young. Come, George, let’s drive 
on.” 

So they drove out of the yard, and the 
woman’s shoulders were shaking as they went 
out. It was a day or two before I would 
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admit that no doubt I did look pretty bad, 
clad mostly in overalls and suds, and the 
more | thought about it the more I realized 
that her verdict of “Impossible,” though 
scarcely kind, was certainly truthful. 

Learning to ride a horse well is not some- 
thing you can learn in three easy lessons, but 
lots of people think you can anyway. Moth- 
ers would come to me and say, “Helen is 
going to camp, and she is fearfully afraid of 
horses, and they must ride in camp. Couldn’t 
you make her a really skilful rider before 
she goes to camp?” 

“When does she gop” 

“Not until next week.” 

So Helen, if she became a skilful rider 
in that one week, didn’t do so under my 
tutelage. 

A very difficult thing to teach people is the 
difference between riding privately and rid- 
ing publicly. By riding privately I mean to 
ride without having a horse cut up and at- 
tract attention as if he were in a parade. 
The latter, in the opinion of many, seems 
to show good riding. In spite of all I could 
say, there were always people who would 
wave their arms and make the horse prance, 
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believing that they were exhibiting good 
horsemanship. 

This was mostly true of the grown-ups, for 
the children were usually willing listeners. 
In fact, before long, this practice of showing 
off street riding marked riders in my pupils’ 
eyes as beginners. By telling them essentials, 
and teaching them everything from the 
ground floor up about horses as well as rid- 
ing, it was not long before I could turn the 
stable over to anyone of some twenty chil- 
dren rangingin ages from eleven to fourteen, 
feeling perfectly safe. I knew the horses 
would be correctly saddled, fed, watered, 
bedded down, and ridden. They would be 
brought in properly, free from sprains or 
other injuries so common to the poor animal 
when in the hands of the amateur or tem- 
pered rider. When I was out riding with 
someone, I knew the other horses were get- 
ting good care. ‘That particular thing was 
no longer one of my worries. 

But the mothers of the town developed 
worries of their own. Soon, when children 
did not show upon time, they began to call 
up the stable, and nels always there was 
the child. %. 
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One of my little riders was on her way to 
a party one day, when she passed a stranger 
coming in to the stable-yard after riding one 
of my horses. The horse had been rather 
badly handled and was all lather. His mouth 
was cut from the jibing he had received from 
his rider. The child followed them into the 
yard, saw that I was out with pupils, and 
saw also that the stable-man was going to put 
the horse up without cooling him off. So 
she came in in her party clothes, and made 
the stable-man let her walk the horse around 
after she had a blanket thrown on him and 
the saddle taken off. 

Meantime her mother had gone to the 
house where the party was held, and finding 
no small daughter there, had telephoned all 
around Garden City to locate the child. 
Some of the other children suggested the 
stable, but her mother knew she was in party 
clothes and wouldn’t go there. But after 
everything else failed, she tried the stable, 
and sure enough found her daughter. I had 
come in by this time, and so heard the little 
girl’s talk over the telephone. 

“But, mother, I saw Nautilus going in the 
stable all wet and acting terribly under a 
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strong man rider. And the stable-man got 
cross because he didn’t want to waste any 
time on the horse, and he was going to put 
him up like that. Why, mother, it might have 
ruined him altogether. So I just walked him 
round till Mrs. Robinson came in and so we 
saved the horse. You see, mother?” 

The voice at the other end apparently was 
relenting. 

“All right, mother. IT just brush my 
shoes off and hurry and come.” 

“What did your mother say just before she 
rang offre” I asked her. 

“She told me I’d better go around some 
other street the next time I was on my way 
to a party,” she said, and ran off. 

So, in my riding school I try to teach 
something besides mere riding. The care of 
the horse is the first concern of all the chil- 
dren, and it is not merely talk with them. 
They make it a business. 

Two officers were riding my horses down 
Cathedral Avenue one day, and, as I heard 
the story later, the horses were dancing all 
over the road. They, used to fairly quiet 
riders, could not understand this digging in 
of the heels or these flopping arms, so they 
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behaved as if they were on parade. When 
the officers came in, one of them said to me, 
“What kind of a place is this anyway? We 
met a lot of children down the street, and 
one called to us, ‘Hey, mister, you better let 
go the curb bit on that horse. He’ll dance 
as long as you pull on it like that.’ A little 
farther on another one called to me, ‘Say, 
mister, take your heels out of that horse— 
he doesn’t like that kind of thing.’ May I 
ask if the entire town is out instructing 
riders” 

And, listening to my children around the 
yard, I sometimes think at least the juvenile 
part is. They do know something about 
horses. Ewen the mothers come in for some 
Breit. 

When they come to take the children 
home, you will hear a voice piping, “Wait a 
minute, mother, this horse isn’t tied prop- 
erly.” Or, “Mother, please wait till I water 
the horse. I can’t do it for fifteen minutes.” 

Or perhaps mother ventures too close for 
safety. ‘Mother, please stand away. You'll 
get hurt if this horse jumps your way. He 
got frightened just now when that door flew 
shut.” 
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They are learning more than horses, too, 
though they have learned them from the field 
to the saddle and back again. ‘They are 
learning carefulness and gentleness and kind- 
ness towards animals, something that will 
benefit them all their lives. 

And it is pleasant to have young voices 
chattering around me. It makes me too feel 
young again, once more a part of those days 
when youth and I rode together, asking no 
odds. 

Communion with children is always a 
pleasant thing. Sometimes it is even blessed. 
Among the little children of St. Mary’s 
School who rode with me was a charming 
little girl of fourteen or so. She died a few 
years ago, and her mother found among her 
papers some which she sent to me. One was 
an essay, a school paper, the assigned subject 
being, “The Most Useful Citizen of My 
Acquaintance.” And the child had written 
about me—had picked me out as the subject 
of her paper! 

I felt very humble and very proud, as I 
read stray sentences in the unformed child 
hand. “I honestly believe that a lot of 
youngsters around here owe more to that 
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little woman’s plain horse sense than to all 
the expensive advice of the city specialists.” 
“Any fool can put the worst into his mount 
with whip and spur and heavy hand. A 
good hand with horses is, ten to one, a good 
hand with men; they both need the same sort 
of handling, — kindness, firmness, strength, 
patience,—a steady hand, a quiet voice, a 
cool head, and a warm heart. Well, Mrs. 
Robinson is decidedly a good hand with 
horses and children. She gets results.” 

Of all the compliments from the past, this 
is the best I ever received. But it is hard 
to: believe, reading over the warm, bright 
phrases, that the child who wrote them so 
emphatically, so earnestly, is now actually 
dead. 

Sometimes only a phrase will bring it all 
back again—the old magic, for it had a 
magic for us as well as for the gillies. Only 
to us it is the magic of love. 

The tinsel robes shine and shimmer under 
the lights, and the audience catches the sheen 
and color. But we catch more than that. We 
know the work that went into making that 
gleaming costume; the weary stitches, the 
many little spangles, the tiny lengths of bul- 
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lion, set so patiently, so lovingly, one after 
the other. 

The audience sees and applauds the re- 
sults. We, of the Inside, know the work that 
made possible those results. 

The jargon of the circus is a vocabulary by 
itself. But certain phrases will bring a smile 
or a tear to the eye of any old timer. 

Sometimes performers traveling with shows 
knew what their next stand was. But most 
of them did not. So on opening the car win- 
dow in the morning, looking out at the open- 
mouthed station loungers staring at our cars, 
we called, ‘““What town is this?” This always 
struck those outside as funny—we must be 
lunatics not to know where we were. After 
a while one of them was persuaded to tell the 
town’s name, and bang went our window, the 
performer muttering, “Gillie,” toward all 
the vacant stares on the platform. So “What 
town is this?’ can be counted on for a smile 
when old-timers meet. 

But the first word always as one jumps 
from the coach is “Where’s the lot?” It 
takes the place of good morning with any 
good Insider. Years may go by; circus life 
may be so far in the past that at times the 
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days of the circus are forgotten, unless some- 
thing brings it to mind. But, “Where’s the 
lot?” will always bring a smile to any trouper 
anywhere in the world. 

A considerable number of years have 
passed since I have been on the sawdust. One 
day recently when I was visiting my friend, 
Mrs. Wilkenning, who reads plays and has 
always told me my life would make a good 
play, she startled me by suggesting, “Why 
don’t you surprise the profession with an- 
other come-back one of these days? Why 
don’t you try it?” 

And lo, all the old desire was back again— 
the well-known music was in my ears, under 
my feet was the springy body of a horse, and 
around me I heard the applause of old. 
Almost J took a bow in front of her. I 
looked at my friend rather dazed, for her 
question had sent me so far away from her 
that I could hardly give her an answer. 

There are so many new faces in the ring 
now, when I go back there to visit, when to 
Madison Square come back its tulips and 
its spangled guests in the spring. The older 
ones are fewer, and even the tricks are chang- 
ing. The old trick of passing banners under 
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a rider is no longer done. There are many 
other tricks I watch for in vain. New faces 
and new tricks—it is a changing world. 

I sit in a reserved seat, a gillie for the 
second time, and watch the shining pageant 
pass by me—flying and riding and swooping 
from dizzy heights—for my amusement. I 
watch it eagerly, but alas, not as: I fecha 
ought to—not with the eyes of a gillie—not 
with that breathless interest of one who is a 
stranger to the canvas tent. 

If I see someone in the ring whom I know, 
I want to call down to them to ask how Tag, 
the white horse who went bad in the left leg 
last season, is getting along since he has been 
turned out to grass. Or how Jennie Collins, 
who is flying in such lovely poses against the 
big top, is feeling nowadays. I remember 
her when she was a skinny, little ten-year- 
old trying over and over to stand up straight 
on her father’s quietest horse. 

Or perhaps there is wild applause over a 
showy act, one that has been ushered in with 
loud music, and many spots. The act looks 
hard to the gillies and they are vociferous 
about it. But I know well that the quiet 
man who rode so beautifully in the ring the 
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act before was doing the work that should 
have been applauded. His was the work of 
the old school—beautiful work, that showed 
practice and the toil of years. He got by 
all right, but not with such thundering ap- 
plause as greets the little slip of a girl, half 
of whose act is music and lights. 

Perhaps, just as the old days of the arts 
and crafts are passing in every other trade, 
so they are passing in this too. Advertising, 
speed, and the desire to get famous quick, 
and get rich quick have set their mark here 
too. 

When I am confronted by a little boy in a 
white jacket, wanting to sell me circus foods, 
do I buy as the rest about me are doing? 
No, I don’t, I put my hand out and draw it 
back. My father’s voice is saying to me, 
“Tet the gillies eat the peanuts and drink the 
lemonade, Josie. You can do your work bet- 
ter without them.” 

Do I applaud with the rest of the gillies 
at some particularly good tricke Alas, not 
half the time, for I am too busy watching a 
certain muscle ripple under a silk tight and 
admiring its development, to join in the 
handclapping. Or I see someone working 
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off on a side ring, whom I should like to be 
training. I wish to heaven I could get hold 
of that little girl riding her horse so bravely 
and with such evident promise. Some of the 
things she does are so wrong, and I could 
tell her a lot to set them right. For I know 
how many can be ruined by training of the 
wrong kind, and I wish I could help her 
along a bit of the hard stony road over 
which my father led me so successfully. 

In appearance and actions—in the things 
the Outsiders can see—I may be a gillie. In 
fact, I probably am, for years will leave 
their mark on the actions and the feelings as 
well as on the face. But I know that deep 
down, deeper than everyday gets me, I am 
still one of them and will be till I die. In 
my heart and soul I belong to the lot and the 
the red wagons and the Big Top. 
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